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(} De Commencement over,thousands of young hopefuls enter the 
business world. They'll do things we can't. They'll think of things 


we don’t. They'll ask questions we dare not. 


Young America wants to know the why and wherefore of prices 
and values. Would that all automobile owners were more like them. 


Conscientious tire makers like LEE of Conshohocken crave the spot- 


light of test and analysis, knowing that truth hurts only the un- 
truthful. 


It would be silly to say that no tires are as good as Tires by 
LEE of Conshohocken. Some manufacturers are making excellent tires 
—but we try our hardest to outdo them 


If there were better materials we would buy them, if new processes 
would add toa tire’s life, we would use them. 


The name Lee on tires, tubes and every rubber product we make, 
must be a Hall Mark of quality, worthy of the faith of our several 


2 om (oe a : ‘ am " The tread of this heavy ine Shoulderbilt is 
thousand Lee dealers and their multitude of tire customers. pa nf ct py tay «Aone 
most, and to steer more easily than any. The 


@ LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY (Q) Shoulderbilt is over sized even for a balloon. 


; No excess price. 
Factories: Conshohocken, Pa. and Youngstown, Ohio BP rset 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 
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EARLY 50,000 men and women have 
adopted this economical book-buying 
plan. They receive twelve outstanding 
books each year, selected for them from 
manuscripts before publication by Carl Van 
Doren and an eminent board of literary men 


and women. Such books as TRISTRAM, 
TRADER HORN, CIRCUS PARADE, THE 
GREAT AMERICAN BANDWAGON, 
BLACK MAJESTY and BAD GIRL have 
already been chosen. 

You merely agree to accept twelve books for 
a single subscription fee (much less than the 
total retail value of the books you will receive) 
specially bound and delivered postpaid at 
your door. 


Membership is FREE! 


This is ‘a unique opportunity for you to 
join a movement of first importance to 
American letters. 

The many advantages of membership, the 
prestige of being associated with such a work, 
the actual cash saving on the price of new 
books, and all the other privileges enjoyed by 
members create the impression that the Guild 
is limited to wealthy patrons only. THIS IS 
NOT THE CASE! 

Membership in The Literary Guild is ab- 
solutely free. You can join today and begin at 
once to realize a considerable saving in actual 
cash on one of the leading books published each 
month in America. 

The subscription price is to be raised soon. 
Send for full description of the Guild service 
at once. Learn how you can protect yourself 
from this increase for a year. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 53-T 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., Dept. 53-T, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of WINGS free and 
without obligation. Also, please tell me how I can 
save money on twelve chosen books a year. 


| 
| 
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Cram & Ferguson 
Sirs: 
Not that it matters, but please, I didn’t wear 
a “little red cap” at the dedication of Princeton 
Chapel, nor did I have anything to say in “a 
squeaky little voice” or otherwise, at the opening 
of the doors, nor did my face or any other portion 
of my anatomy “thrust itself between them.” 
Please, also, the Chapel was not designed by 
me, but by the firm of Cram and Ferguson, a 
partnership of four individuals of which I am 
only one member. 


RatpH ApAMs CRAM 

Boston, Mass. 

To Subscriber-Architect Cram, thanks 
for correction of fact. 

To the firm of Cram & Ferguson, all 
praise for designing a college chapel which 
excels all other U. S. college chapels in 
size and, in the judgment of able critics, 
in beauty.—Eb. 





o— 
Valorous Dentists 
Sirs: 

When a “clever child” is featured too much 
by its parents or their friends, it ceases to be 
clever or funny, as arule. It is trying so hard to 
maintain its reputation for this gift, that sooner 
or later, it becomes obnoxious and boresome: 

Just so with TIME. 

Imagine this silly stuff (Time, June 11, p. 17, 
“King”’): “His Majesty though he may look 
like a dentist, is valorous at heart.” 

How do you get that way? I know more 
dentists in U. S. than do all the column writers 
put together. I can mention scores of big game 
hunters, mountain climbers and real soldiers from 
the list of any dental society and prove to you 
that as a class the dental profession is as valorous 
as any and more than most. 

I am not going to cancel my subscription, but 
next time you write such nonsense I shall send 
to every dentist in the country, photos and finger- 
prints of Time’s staff and then you will get what 
is coming to you, eventually. 

NILS JUELL 

Wyandotte, Mich. 

eee 
Ansco Sentence 
Sirs: 

You seem to devote more than a proportion- 
ate amount of space to boosting the stock of 
Eastman Kodak Co., as witness your several 
lengthy stories of the phenomenal rise in the 
business world of George Eastman and his Ko- 
daks; without, at the same time deigning to give 
even the briefest possible mention to Ansco, 
which, I understand, held most of the original 
patents and processes upon which the present 
Photographic Industry is based; nor have you 
ever, by the very least typographical impress, 
even so much as given a fact-hungry list of sub- 
scribers, newsstandbuyers, Junior Leaguers, et al., 
the faintest inkling concerning the merger of 
Agfa, super-potent Chemical combine, German- 
owned, with the 86-year old U. S. owned Ansco 
Photoproducts, Inc. to form Agfa Ansco Corp.; 
neither did you give, in your article headed 
“Vanity Kodaks” on p. 45, June 4 _ issue, 
proper credit to Ansco for pioneering colored 
cameras three years ago, when Ansco, too, named 
this product “Vanity Ansco,” available, then as 
now, in 5 distinct shades for milady’s approval. 

J. A. TANNENBAUM 

Scranton, Pa. 

P. S. Huh! One sentence with 118 words 
isn’t so unusual—try counting oe sentence in 
the preceding script. Le ae i 


— 


Not Slim, Not Lucky 
S.rs: 

You ask [Trme, June 11] why was Lindbergh 
dubbed ‘Cheese’? 

At that time he was neither particularly 
“Slim” nor conspicuously “Lucky,” and by no 
stretch of the imagination was he either a “Lone 
Eagle” or “Flying Fool.” He might have been 
called “Lindy” but possibly that was insuffi- 
ciently picturesque. At any rate, when somebody 
corrupted his name into “Limburger’” it ap- 





pealed to the schoolboy sense of humor and was 
soon abbreviated into “Cheese,’”’ which stuck as 
long as he remained at Friends. 
JosePpH C. SMITH 
New York, N. Y. 


a 
Please Note 


Sirs: 

Please note the commencement program of the 
Southwest High School of K. C., Mo. The grad- 
uating class of 1928 had as its President, E. 
Elliott Norquist, National Oratorical Finalist 
and winner of 2nd place at Washington, D. C. 
Its vice president was Junior Coen, member of 
the Davis Cup team, and pronounced by Tilden 
the greatest player for his age the world has 
ever seen. 

Quite some national honors for a single High 
School Class. 


G. H. Cray 
Kansas City, Mo. 
. : — 
Care? 
Sirs: 


I cannot see why you are putting in so much 
stuff about the Jews. We all know that they 
are a noble race; we are told so in the daily 
papers constantly. But that is no reason—au 
contraire, 1 should think—for turning Time into 
a Menorah Journal. 

Who cares about Mrs. Moscowitz of the 
Abie’s Irish Rose team, or Judge Sabath & Wife, 
or the little banker’s boy* in New York who 


runs a jazz orchestra? 
W. H. ALLEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eer ed 
Coffin Feat 


Sirs: 

May I enquire: how could you have been so 
careless as to have classified as Miscellaneous, 
in your June 11 edition, the feat of Milwaukee 
Evangelist Thomas who, by preaching on death 
from a coffin, so suggestively illustrated his 
sermon? 

This item, quite obviously, should have ap- 
peared under Religion. 

To your classifier a thorough-going rebuke? 

R. CarMEN Davis 

Houston, Texas 


Yes.—Eb. 
a os 
Bishops v. Time 
Sirs: 


On Monday, June 4 I purchased a copy of 
TIME and was delighted to find under the section 
devoted to Religion a story about the appearance 
on the platform of Kansas City, of Jack John- 
son, former heavyweight champion of the world, 
colored and convicted violator of the Mann Act. 
I was delighted because I had been scoffed at 
by Methodists for saying that I had seen an 
item concerned with the same speaker in a local 
daily. Here at last, I felt, was proof of the 
actuality, for I and others, place much faith 
in the verity of Time. 

Yet that very night, when confronted with 
the printed story, a Methodist Bishop who had 
suffered the entire conference in person reiterated 
a denial of its actuality. 

Thus the Heavens fall about me; Bishops and 
TIME oppose each other, not on opinions but on 
facts. Be a reportorial Laura Jean Libbey and 


*Roger W. Kahn, son of O. H. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Complete from Standardized Units-for lmmediate Delivery 





















For Every Need 


Truscon Buildings are completely shop 
fabricated with all the economy and efh- 
ciency of quantity production. Only a 
minimum amount of labor is required 
for their erection. You secure the most 
possible in the building itself. 































Truscon buildings are quickly planned, 
delivered and erected. Your money is 
not tied up non-productively and your 
building starts earning profits for you in 
the shortest possible time. 


Truscon Buildings with steel windows, 
doors and roof decks are incombustible 
and permanent, and cost less than other 
permanent construction. 


From every standpoint Truscon Build- 
ings are the greatest value you can obtain 
in an industrial building. Suggestions, 
estimates and literature will be furnished 
you without obligation. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers and Engineers 





Offices in all Principal Cities. Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont.; 
Foreign Trade Department, 90 West St., New York; 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan 


















TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PIONEERING & LEADERSHIP 


‘SHOPS and LABORATORIES 


TRUSCON STEEL CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 









STEELDECK 


ROOFS 
INSULATED 


to any degree and 






Kindly furnish me, without 
obligation, suggestions and 
literature on a building to be 
























° Oe 

Waterproofed with The size of the building is 

Standard Roofing on ft. long, ft. wide, 
and ft. high. 





all TRUSCON 
BUILDINGS 


A permanent, light weight 
Steeldeck Roof, economical 
in first cost and mainten- 
ance. Insulation prevents 
condensation and heat loss. 
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Individual. 
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4 LL America is turning to Chris-Craft for enjoyment and recreation! 
For freedom from dust and dirt and traffic-congested highways! 


For enchanting sunlit hours on cool, quiet, uncrowded waterways! 


Place your order now to insure delivery and get a full summer s 


enjoyment. Chris-Craft factories are working day and night, but even 
with our capacity as the world’s largest builders of all-mahogany run- 
abouts, we are unable to accumulate stocks for future delivery. 


Let your dealer give you a Chris-Craft ride. See what glorious sport 
and luxurious water transportation a Chris-Craft provides. Write us 


for your dealer’s name if you do not know him. 


$2235 to $9750 * pecfhour 


May we send you this booklet? 


Prospective owners may have free upon request a copy of the Chris-Craft catalog, containing 
complete descriptions of the eleven 1928 Chris-Craft models. Write for your copy today, 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
286 Detroit Road , , Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch, 153 West 3lst St., at 7th Ave. 
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ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS 
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set me right. You see, my family are, have been, 
and probably will be Methodists though the 
next “Battle of the Century” be staged in the 


local pulpit. 
G. E. WHITBECK 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Let Newsstand Buyer Whitbeck con- 
tinue to have faith in Trme. Jack John- 
son was invited by the Rev. Clarence True 
Wilson, Secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance & Morals, to address a 
conference of that body meeting in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, at the time of 
the Methodist General Conference. Let 
Newsstand Buyer Whitbeck continue also 
to rely upon the reiterations of his Bishop; 
Jack Johnson did not officially address the 
General Conference.—Eb. 


Pickwick Stages 
Sirs: 

Aren’t you a little “behind Trme”’? 

In Time, June 4, there is a short article 
concerning transcontinental motor stage service 
instituted by the California Transit Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

Please note that the Pickwick Stages Sys- 
tem, also of Los Angeles, has been operating 
transcontinental motor stage service for some 
months, utilizing strictly its own coaches 
straight through from California to Philadel- 
phia, by way of Phoenix, El Paso, St. Louis 
and Indianapolis—with an optional route by 
way of Salt Lake City and Denver. ... 

You will also be interested in knowing that 
this company designs and builds all its own 
equipment—that it operates over some 8,000 
miles of highway routes... . 

Here’s another interesting one. Pickwick 
started about three years ago to operate Observa- 
tion-Dining cars along the California Coast High- 
way, between San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. These stages now have upper decks, 
raised pilot houses for drivers, lavatory, radio, 
kitchen, and chef who prepares and serves hot 
meals while the cars are in motion. .. . 

Charles F. Wren, of Los Angeles, is the guid- 
ing spirit and president of the Pickwick System, 
who has consistently pushed motor stage service 
across from West to East, and who has spon- 
sored the many original features of equipment 
and service begun by th:s company. 

F. R. McCase 

Beaumont & Hohman, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

All praise to Pickwick stages, and a 
friendly reprimand for not blowing their 


horns earlier and louder.—Eb. 


+ 








Busy, Opulent 
Sirs: 

You closed your sketch of the able Walter Percy 
Chrysler: ‘‘To save himself reading labor, he had 
a paper made up for his private use. It is an 
expensive clipping of magazine articles and eco- 
nomic reports.” 

May I ask why does not busy, opulent, auto- 
mobileman Walter Percy Chrysler save himself 
additional reading labor and expense by reading 
TIME? 

Wm. R. MANDELCORN 

Orlando & Orange County Advertising Club, 

Orlando, Fla. 

Walter Percy Chrysler is not a Time 
subscriber, but may become so on the 
advice of Four-year Subscriber Clarence 
Dillon, with whom he Chrysler-Dodged.— 


Eb. 

— 
Greatest 
Sirs: 

I am very glad to sign a card for the renewal 
of my subscription to Time for two years. This 
is one magazine that I read that never goes in 
the waste-basket. After I have finished with a 
copy I pass it on to a friend who is not a sub- 
scriber, two or three of which I know have be- 
come subscribers after reading my copy. 

It is the greatest magazine for information 
that 1 have ever read. 

J. Hersert SNYDER 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of Philadelphia 

Louisville, Ky. 
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96 MILLIon 


UNLOPS 








"WW, 


Waar OF IT?... What does 


that mean to my car?” 

Simply this: The 26 million Dun- 
lops now running are your guaran- 
tee that Dunlops will pay you on 
your car. 


With 45,000 craftsmen.... 40 
years’ experience... . $195,000,000 
resources . . .vast rubber plantations 

. and great spinning mills, Dunlop 
should make the world’s best tires. 

The longer Dunlops have run, the 
more popular they have become. In 
Australia, 75% of all tires are Dun- 


lops..In Japan, 65% .. In England, 
70%. 

The ninth and greatest of all Dun- 
lop plants was built at Buffalo, U.S.A. 
five years ago. Since then, Dunlop 
has climbed from 89th place to an 
undisputed position among Amer- 
ica’s leading tire-manufacturers. In 
1927, American dealers sold 41% 
more Dunlop tires than in 1926. 

Yes... the 26 million Dunlops 
now in service are your guarantee 
that Dunlops will pay you on your 
car. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « « BUFFALO, N. Y. 











rae 


“DUNLOP CITY” 


Throughout the world, the productive 
Dunlop Properties cover so vast an area 
that—if combined into one place—they 
would form a “Dunlop City” of over 
100,000 acres. 


Pritt 4 
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Seven-Passenger Sport Touring—by Locke 


Long, low and graceful in every line 
wil curve, beautifully expressive of 
great power and inexhaustible speed 
cee A motor as quiet and vibration- 
less as it is possible to make a superb 
piece of power machinery oo e Com- 
plete safety and effortless control even 


at the highest speeds oe Equipment 


and appointments as fine as the qual- 
ity-markets of the world affords cate 
Spacious room for seven—even for 
the two passengers in the auxiliary 
seats. Restful touring comfort even 
across a continent. These are definite 


Lincoln qualities that make this a 


master-car among all fine open cars| 


Aluminum body custom-designed by Locke—upholstered in soft, hand crushed 
Morocco in color to blend with the finish—a sport top of finest Burbank cloth with 
mahogany finished bows, nickel trimmed, compactly folding. Unlimited selection of 


color combinations. Six wire wheels—spares at the side or rear. Folding trunk rack. 


Prices range from $4600 to $7500, completely equipped, at Detroitu 


a Oa © 2 
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Division of Ford Motor Company 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
“The President andI ...” 


@, “You have been nominated for the most 
important position in the world. Your 
great ability and your wide experience will 
enable you to serve our party and our 
country with marked distinction. I wish 
you all the success that your heart could 
desire. May God continue to bestow upon 
you the power to do your duty.”* Calvin 
Coolidge to Herbert Clark Hoover, via 
telegraph. 

“The President and I send to you and 

yours our love and best wishes.”—Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge to Lou Henry Hoover, 
via telegraph. 
@ Graciously, President Coolidge desired 
to accept a return consignment of good- 
will brought from Mexico City to Wash- 
ington by Captain Emilio Carranza, 20, 
Mexican flying ace. Forced by fog to land 
at Mooresville, N. C., in his Ryan mono- 
plane, sister ship of the Spirit of St. 
Louis, Captain Carranza had refused nour- 
ishment, had mused: “I guess the people 
in Washington won't be so glad to see me 
now and my countrymen won’t be so 
proud of me.” President Coolidge deter- 
mined to provide nourishment and dispel 
unhappy fears by a public mark of favor. 
He asked Captain Carranza to lunch. 

Unhappiness, lifted from Capt. Car- 

ranza, descended upon the White House 
housekeeper. Hours since had the kitch- 
ens been scoured, the house put in order 
for the summer. She faced the President, 
spoke the truth: “We have nothing in the 
ice box, sir.” A moment’s hesitation, and 
the President was master of the situation. 
Said he: “Very well, we will eat out.” 
They lunched at the Pan American Union 
building. 
@, Delayed for two days because Mrs. 
Coolidge had been ill, the Coolidge Spe- 
cial rolled from Washington, D. C., to 
Superior, Wis. It was a quiet trip. The 
President made no back-platform speeches. 
He did not turn on the radio to listen 
to the G. O. P. convention. 

He left the train at Superior and was 
driven through the streets in the middle 
of a small parade of American Legion- 
naires and police. He reached Cedar 
Island Lodge on the Brule River, 35 miles 
away, shortly before noon. Mrs. Coolidge 
appeared at the lodge 40 minutes later, 
having stayed on the train until it reached 

*Commented French Historian Jacques Bain- 
ville, last week in Liberté: “The congratulatory 
message of M. Coolidge to M. Hoover is 
couched in the language of a pontifical sovereign 
or a Roman emperor. . . . The Americans are 
drunk with power.” 

The Countess of Oxford & Asquith, pleading 
for higher pay for British Prime Ministers, 
called their office “world’s most powerful.” 


a place called Winneboujou, in order to 
avoid a long automobile ride. 

The President limped no more,* was in 
a frisky mood, jested with photographers 
and allowed them to snap him in several 
positions. “I brought them with me so I 
wouldn’t be lonesome,” said he airily flick- 
ing his wrist. 

Almost before anybody could say “Jack 

Robinson,” the President pulled out a fish- 
ing rod and was angling in Brule River 
from the bridge near the lodge. Then he 
went to Lake Nebagamon, several miles 
away; but no one knew which fish he 
caught, if any. 
@ Facing the problem of Sunday worship, 
President Coolidge had to make a choice. 
He might go four miles to the Presby- 
terian Church at Nebagamon, where ex- 
pectant elders were viewing new and 
expensive decorations. Or, he might attend 
the tiny Congregational Church at the 
Brule crossroads, painted cream-yellow 
and freshly trimmed at the staggering 
cost (for a congregation of 30) of $800. 
If he went to Brule, who should have the 
honor of preaching? Should gray-haired, 
blind John Taylor, a mere layman, be 
allowed to fill the pulpit as usual? Or 
should Brule call upon the Rev. B. Ernest 
Bayes, ordained pastor from big neigh- 
boring Superior? 

The President chose Brule and Layman 
Taylor, arrived promptly to take his place 
in one of the six rows of pews. Head 
cupped in hand, Mr. Coolidge listened to 
straight Fundamentalist doctrine from the 
gospel of St. John with every mark of 
attention and interest. He dropped a 
greenback in the plate. Graciously he took 
the arm of Preacher Taylor and led him 
to the waiting photographers. 

Later, Preacher Taylor commented 
briefly : “I have looked upon him as an able 
President, but I have looked upon him, 
too, as a worthy Christian gentleman, to- 


*Two days before leaving Washington, he 
had had a blister on his right heel. 
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gether with his amiable helpmate.” Ami- 
able Helpmate Grace Goodhue Coolidge, 
indisposed, had remained in camp to tidy 
her room. 


CAMPAIGNS 


The Democracy 
(See front cover) 

One man of Sam Houston’s 700 Texan 
patriots could play a tune on a fife; one 
could beat a drum. They pooled their re- 
sources and sounded like a regimental band 
as Houston fell upon the Mexican Santa 
Anna on the bank of the San Jacinto. 
Texan vengeance for the massacre of the 
Alamo was satisfied; Texan independence 
was guaranteed; Sam Houston returned to 
lay out the city which bears his name, to 
become President of Texas, U. S. Senator 
when Texas entered the Union. It was 
an important battle hymn the fifer played 
over and over again at San Jacinto. Its 
lyric: 

“Oh, come to the bower, my love, my 

love; 

“Oh, come to the bower I’ve builded 

for you.” 

The song was heard, last week, issuing 
from the capacious lungs of Jesse Holman 
Jones, 100 per cent Houstonian, who had 
dazzled the eyes of the Democratic Party 
to which he promised wealth unaccus- 
tomed and unhoped for, on the sole con- 
dition that the 1,089 delegates, together 
with their alternatives, wives and bosses, 
should convene at Houston to nominate a 
candidate for the President of the United 
States. Capitalist Jones had built the 
bower. He was ready for his love. 

Bower. Houston (pronounced Hews- 
ton) has waxed prosperous since the U. S. 
dredged the Buffalo Bayou and brought 
the Gulf of Mexico 50 miles northward to 
the city (Time, Jan. 23); it has not suc- 
ceeded in changing torrid June weather. 
Therefore, as the vast auditorium, seating 
25,000, rose on the ruins of what had been 
Houston offices and stores, thoughtful citi- 
zens planned how to beguile northern 
Democrats into thinking the Houston cli- 
mate ideal. They planned: a suggestion 
to all delegates that Houston fashions will 
demand linen suits; automatic water cool- 
ers as effective as nine melting tons of ice 
each day (15 lbs. per delegate per day); 
a heat-resisting roof; eight large fans de- 
livering hourly 36,000,000 cubic feet of 
air into the hall. 

Bowers. Comfortably cool in this igloo 
in the desert, Democrats confidently 
expected a feast of oratory. Tradition- 
ally, the party’s sessions have been 
marked by eloquent appeals to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, Grover 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson. This 
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Boss BRENNAN 
. . . played poker. 


year the keynote speech of Claude 
Gernadé Bowers, historian and editorial 
writer for the New York Evening World, 
was awaited with more than usual inter- 
est. Keynoter Bowers had won great and 
sudden fame at a Jackson Day dinner 
(TiME, Jan. 23), by a brilliant attack upon 
the Harding “gang.” In an era when 
oratory rarely moves, he stirred righteous 
indignation in the bosoms of embattled 
Democrats. He was expected to eschew 
political pap, offer a program of progress. 

Right and Left Bowers. Houston, 
greeting its guests, anticipated no Demo- 
cratic Mellons, Butlers or Hilleses, hazard- 
ed no guesses as to who would be the “Big 
Three” of the convention. Observers who 
sought to make the difficult distinction be- 
tween the country’s two major parties, 
allowed themselves to note that the 
G. O. P. had arrived at Kansas City with 
its business organization intact, while the 
Democrats were faced with the necessity 
of complete reorganization. They recalled 
that every presidential campaign leaves 
the Democrats with a deficit, precluding 
all activity for the next four years, leaving 
leadership in the hands of Senators and 
Congressmen interested in their own re- 
election. Few party angels are available on 
demand (Houstonian Jones appeared as 
an archangel); between elections the na- 
tional organization collapses completely or 
in part, depending on the enthusiasm of 
the national chairman. It was no secret 
at Houston that West Virginian Clem L. 
Shaver had little love for the job, little 
respect from the party. 

It was possible, therefore, to divide the 
more influential of the guests of Financier 
Jones into two classes: 1) lean, hungry 
Senators and Representatives from the 
South and West, leaders in Democratic 
and near-Democratic states, and 2) jovial, 
well-fed city bosses front the North and 
East. The issue between the two groups 
was sharply drawn, the South v. the Cities, 
Dry v. Wet, Protestant v. Catholic, the 
Field v. Candidate Smith. Almost for the 


Boss OLVANY 


“No rough stuff.” 


first time in party history, the bosses were 
united on a candidate and promised to 
stampede the convention. 

Bosses. Leading the Brown Derby pa- 
rade is Tammany’s George Washington 
Olvany, suave, cocoa-drinking successor to 
Murphy, Croker and Tweed. No tyro in 
politics, Boss Olvany knows that Tammany 
is Democracy’s unwanted child. Orders 
have gone out to the lesser Tigers 
(Ahearns, Sullivans, Hoeys, Flynns, 
Bradys, McCues, Ryans): no rough stuff, 
no noise, no liquor parties. Backslapping, 
in which Olvany does not indulge, actively 
or passively, is frowned upon. New York’s 
Jimmie Walker, on the wagon, grins at 
the restless Tigers and quotes the price of 
corn whiskey.* Boss Olvany lifts his long 
eyelashes, advises calisthenics, cold show- 
ers. 

Close behind urbane Olvany marches 
genial George E. Brennan of Chicago. His 
cohorts (O’Briens, McInerneys, Sullivans, 
McDonoughs, Quinlans, Whealans) are a 
legacy from Boss Roger Sullivan. Says 
Brennan: “The job of boss was a big 
jackpot. I happened to be the only man 
around the table who had openers.” Once, 
also, he was the only man present in an 
emergency when two cars of a moving 
train had to be uncoupled, a distinction 
which cost him a leg. Watching him stump 
cheerily about the hall, coralling his Cook 
County forces, delegates reserve their 
sympathy for Oklahoma’s Gore, who lost 
both eyes as a child, one by a playmate’s 
stick, the other by an arrow from a cross- 
bow. 

The bossdom of Indiana’s Thomas 
Taggart is of an older vintage. Boss Mur- 
phy (New York) and Boss Sullivan 
(Chicago) were his peers, his compan- 
ions in arms; Boss Olvany and Boss 
Brennan are parvenus beside him. Old and 
ill, his physicians have forbidden him to 
leave French Lick, Ind., scene of many a 
gathering of Bosses, to urge the presi- 

“*Corn whiskey, $1.50-$3 a pint; Gin, $5-$8 
a bottle. 





Boss TAGGART 


... prefers croquet. 


dential claims of Indiana’s spotless 
banker, Evans Woollen. He is content to 
watch the parade from afar, playing cro- 
quet with his grandchildren, celebrating 
his golden wedding anniversary. 

His absence did not greatly deplete the 
ranks of the Bosses. The paratle still mus- 
tered Wisconsin’s white-haired John A. 
Callahan, energetic Boss who led his 60 
henchmen by airplane to Houston’s model 
landing field. Pittsburgh’s Joseph Guffey 
was there, his sharp eyes dominating the 
Pennsylvania delegation from behind his 
pince-nez. Boss Frank Hague of Jersey 
City, fresh from political battles at home, 
promised victory in his state for the 
Brown Derby. 

Senators. One Boss holds himself 
sternly aloof from the parade, fixing grim 
eyes upon what he holds his party’s shame. 
Senator Furnifold McLendel Simmons, a 
North Carolinian for three-quarters of a 
century, rallies around him the last rem- 
nants of an undying opposition to Brown 
Derbyism. Serious when a Negro once 
defeated him for Congress, serious when he 
organized the “red shirt” campaign to end 
Negro office-holding, serious in word and 
thought (he makes no witticisms, repeats 
no anecdotes), Boss-Senator Simmons was 
never so serious as last week, when he saw 
the Brown Derby rampant. 

Other Senators, other Southerners were 
not so resolute. Albert Cabell Ritchie, 
Maryland’s patrician governor struck a 
heavy blow at the “undying opposition” 
when he took himself from the race, 
pledged his support to the Brown Derby. 
Declared Governor Ritchie humbly: ‘No 
consideration of self should stand in the 
way of the success of the party. . . . The 
great majority of the party in almost every 
section of the country are ready to align 
themselves behind the governor of New 
York . . . in every way fitted by charac- 
ter, leadership and ability . . . fearless, 
efficient, honest . . . he justifies the peo- 
ple’s faith. ... There are other great 
Democrats equipped for the presidency, 
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but Governor Smith embodies far and 
away the best chance to win.” Typical 
of their curious position, wedged between 
public sentiment at home and private 
longings for a return to power at Wash- 
ington, was big Senator Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, freckled Arkansan, son of 
a Baptist minister. Two-fisted “Joe” 
Robinson is to Washington Democrats 
what Charley Curtis, a close personal 
friend, is to Republican Senators. “Joe 
and Charley,” as Senate floor leaders re- 
spectively of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, see that the Senate sticks to 
business. An earnest legislator, Senator 
Robinson is no less a sportsman, is famed 
for his duck dinners, for a record bag on 
the Scottish grouse lands. Anti-Smith 
fervor emanated from fists which he 
would characteristically swing right and 
left among nervous delegates of lesser 
size. But pro-Smith leanings were sus- 
pected in his heart. Could he be both pro 
and anti? Arkansans remembered that 
for six weeks he had been both Governor 
and U. S. Senator. He was ready to mount 
the seven-foot platform, assume the per- 
manent chairmanship. 


pals tts 


Brown Turbans 

As everyone knows, the beauty of the 
Langhorne sisters long was the pride of 
Virginia, the joy of the nation’s portrait 
painters. Their fame spread far and wide, 
to England where Nancy Langhorne, as 
Viscountess Astor, brought beauty and 
sharp wits to Parliament; to Manhattan, 
where Irene Langhorne became the wife of 
Charles Dana Gibson, noted artist in pen 
and ink, who hung her picture from a 
myriad mouldings, the original “Gibson 
girl.” 

Not to be outdone by her politically 
active sister, Manhattan’s Langhorne came 
last week to Houston. No scion of a Vir- 
ginian First Family, no Maryland Ritchie 
or Bruce, held her allegiance; she marched 
in the parade of the Brown Derby. 

Nor was she the only brown turbanite 
in the parade. Lightly as the Bosses ap- 
praise the worth of women in politics, they 
saw to it that Houston need yield nothing 
to Kansas City in the number, the beauty, 
the distinction of its lady delegates. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandts were scarce, 
but the Bosses could outmatch Leona Cur- 
tis Knight, daughter of mere Vice-Presi- 
dential Curtis, with Emily Smith Warner, 
favorite daughter of the Brown Derby 
himself. Delegate Warner was not unbe- 
friended. Her mother, husband,* sister, 
three brothers, many in-laws, were among 
the watched and watching observers. But 
she missed her father, sent him cheering 
messages. 

Her mother, the ample, friendly woman 
who had been Kitty Dunn, would be per- 
haps the most conspicuous, not the most 
distinguished of Houston’s unofficial 
guests. Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, widow 
of Democracy’s last President, held the 
Wilsonian mantle over the shoulders of the 
Brown Derby, deciding the dynastic suc- 
cession. Observer Smith and Observer 

*Major J. A, Warner, Supt. of the New York 
State Police. 
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KEYNOTER BOWERS 
. won great and sudden fame. 
(See p. 8) 


Wilson had met before, had laughed to- 
gether over a tale of a luncheon with 
President Coolidge in the Adirondacks. 

Houston had beauty, Houston had dis- 
tinction. It would not lack the authority 
of age and experience. From New York 
came Elizabeth Marbury, 72 years old by 
grace of exactly a week, vigorous social 
worker and business woman. Delegate 
Marbury could claim precedence, if she 
liked, over California’s Gertrude Frank- 
lin Atherton, who will not be 71 until 
next Hallowe’en. Delegates wondered at 
the youthful appearance of Mrs. Atherton, 
ascribed it variously to the California 
climate, to her busy literary life, to her 
intense interest in the problems of reju- 
venation. 

Not easily missed would be Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Borden Harriman, seasoned veteran of 
conventions. Delegate Harriman bustled, 
conferred, entertained, all in the inter- 
ests of the Brown Derby but with one eye 
on the features of Montana’s rugged 
Walsh, onetime candidate. Did he 
frown, remembering earlier bustling, con- 
ferring, entertaining in his behalf? Did 
he smile, recalling that he had released his 
followers from political loyalty, if not 
from personal affection? Delegate Harri- 
man speculated. In a dining-room high 
above Times Square, Manhattan, another 
friend lunched privately and importantly 
with his fellow princes of the press. Di- 
minutive Louis Wiley, presiding over the 
business destinies of his paper, would see 
that the gowns, the epigrams of Delegate 
Harriman were not denied the readers of 
the Democratic, politically powerful New 
York Times. 
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Klansmen 


As governor, Candidate Smith ordered 
his son-in-law, Major J. A. Warner, to 
send a corps of state troopers to Janesville, 
N. Y., to protect Senator James Thomas 
Heflin, who mortally hates and fears the 
Roman Pope. Just before Senator Heflin 





began to speak, the platform on which he 
and 50 others were standing crashed to the 
ground. Many were bruised; no one was 
seriously injured. The troopers kept the 
excited multitude of 10,000 Klansmen and 
“other patriots” in order. Shaken but un- 
ruffled, Senator Heflin climbed on a safe 
corner of the wreck and heffled for two 
hours as the sky grew dark with night. 
Said he: “Alfred will never see the inside 
of that White House. In the first place, he 
won’t be nominated at Houston; and if 
he should be nominated, he will be thor- 
oughly licked. Alfred will get it where 
McAdoo got it—in the néck.” 
— $ 


K. C. Chronology 


Following is the sequence of outstanding 
events preceding and during the 19th 
quadrennial national convention of the 
Republican Party at Kansas City, Mo.: 

Monday. A. M.—New York caucused to 
elect officers. The Hooverites of the dele- 
gation got snubbed. Leader Hilles, still 
holding for Coolidge, said he felt ill, took 
to bed. 

Vermont’s delegation announced that 
it had relinquished hope of drafting Presi- 
dent Coolidge and would support Hoover. 

P. M.—Pennsylvania delegation (79) 
arrived. Chairman Mellon, flustered, said 
he would meet newsmen at 8 o’clock. An- 
other Pennsylvanian said: “See Vare.” 
Newsgatherers rushed to Senator-suspect 
Vare, boss of Philadelphia. Boss Vare 
said he would “use influence” to give the 
whole delegation to Hoover, who was 
Pennsylvania’s choice, he said. The news- 
men rushed to Mr. Mellon. After much 
confusion Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
received them and said no statement 
would be made until Pennsylvania cau- 
cused next day. Everett Sanders, the 
Coolidge secretary, talked with the Penn- 
sylvanians, related conversations he had 
had with President Coolidge. Some say 
there was a telephone call between Sec- 
retary Mellon’s hotel and the White 
House. Long before midnight newsmen 
were satisfied that President Coolidge had 
eliminated himself finally, either through 
Secretary Sanders or by direct word over 
the telephone and that Pennsylvania was 
thoroughly Hooverized. 

Tuesday. A. M.—Pennsylvania cau- 
cused. Mr. Mellon read a 107-word state- 
ment “suggesting” that Pennsylvania vote 
for Hoover on the first ballot. Boss Vare 
seconded this motion. “I believe the ayes 
have it,” said Mr. Mellon. 

National Chairman William Morgan 
Butler soon echoed Mr. Mellon, assuring 
Hooverism the Masschusetts vote (39). 

At the New York headquarters, Mr. 
Hilles stayed abed. His Coolidge-anyway 
lieutenants talked quietly in corners. 
“Well, we're licked,” said one of them. 
Delegate George K. Morris, second-in- 
command to Leader Hilles, said nothing, 
looked sour. 

The convention proper began with 
prayer and song. Ohio’s dry little Senator 
Fess made a “Keynote” speech in which 
he called Calvin Coolidge “the greatest 
personal and political force in the world 
to-day.” 

P. M—From Manhattan it was report- 
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ed that securities had dropped 10 to 20 
points on the N. Y. Stock Exchange, co- 
incident with news from Kansas City that 
the nomination was surely Hoover’s. 

Candidate Curtis announced: “I will 
be nominated for President, not for Vice 
President.” 

Speculation about the Vice-Presidency 
began to overshadow all other subjects. 
Boomlets and delegate-grabbing were 
started around the hotels. 

Some 300 farmers paraded. Their signs 
said: ‘‘30,000 farmers can’t all be wrong. 
. . . We won't vote for Hoover.” 

The G. O. P. resolutions committee 
stayed in session long after midnight dis- 
puting the farm plank of the party plat- 
form. 

Wednesday. A. M.—The New York 
delegation caucused. Delegate (Mrs.) 
Sabin read a message from Chairman 
Hilles still abed, saying he was now for 
Hoover. Polled, the delegation stood 77 
for Hoover, Dawes 5, Hughes 4, Lowden 
1, absent 3. Delegate Wadsworth, who 
had voted for Dawes, said: “Oh, let’s 
make it unanimous.” They did. 

The convention proper continued. Tem- 
porary Chairman Fess read a paragraph 
lauding Theodore Roosevelt, inadvertently 
omitted from the “Keynote” speech. 

An anti-Hoover minority report on the 
findings of the credentials committee was 
voted down, 6764 to 3953. 

The 300 farmers marched to the con- 
vention hall; were refused admittance. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire, in- 
stalled as permanent chairman, made a 
bellicose speech. He referred to the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1924 as “the Madison 
Bear Garden,” and of the Democrats this 
year said: “Bring them on!” 

From Manhattan it was reported that 
Wall Street prices had recovered. 

P. M.—A newsman penetrated the Low- 
den suite with the latest Hoover news to 
get some Lowden news, if any. Grumpy, 
Candidate Lowden roared: “Here, put this 
man out!” 

Thursday. A. M.—Vice-Presidential 
boomlets continued amid confusion. 

Bandits robbed a Kansas City Bank; 
much shooting in the streets; five 
wounded, one fatally. 

The convention’s morning session re- 
ceived the platform from the resolutions 
committee. Senator Smoot read the long 
document. 

Senator La Follette presented the mi- 
nority platform. It was voted down, viva 
voce. 

Several Farmers’ Friends proposed 
amending the farm plank of the majority 
platform. Senator Borah rebutted and the 
Farmers’ Friends were voted down, 817 
to 267 (see p. 15). 

The majority platform was adopted, 
viva voce. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University made an anti-Prohi- 
bition speech. Few listened. 

P. M.—Herbert Hoover was nominated 
for President of the U. S. on the first 
ballot, with 837 votes. 

Friday. A. M.—Charles Curtis was 
nominated for Vice President of the U. S. 
on the first ballot with 1,052 votes. 


Grand Old Platform 


Day turned into night, and night to day 
again, while the wise men of the Grand Old 
Party labored over what it called “this 
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IRENE LANGHORNE GiBson & CHILD 
She hung from mouldings. 
(See p. 9) 


platform of its principles.” Senator Reed 
Smoot, the statistical Mormon from Utah, 
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... gowns and epigrams. 
(See p. 9) 


wrote the framework. Then came other 
men with amendments, trimmings. Idaho’s 


*Business Manager Louis Wiley of the New 
York Times. 


slow-footed Borah insisted on phrasing the 
Prohibition promise his own way. Farm- 
ers’ Friends kept the convention waiting, 
and the platform-builders sleepless, with 
their vain insistence upon a different farm 
plank (see p. 15). In the end, Senator 
Smoot pumped all the breath he could 
into a document containing the following 
phrases: 

Administration. “We endorse without 
qualification the record of the Coolidge 
Administration. . . . 

“Under this Administration the country 
has been lifted from the depths of a 
great depression to a level of prosperity. 
Economy has been raised to the dignity of 
a principle of government... . 

“For the Republican Party we are justi- 
fied in claiming a major share of the credit 
for the position which the United States 
occupies today as the most favored nation 
on the globe, but it is well to remember 
that the confidence and prosperity which 
we enjoy can be shattered, if not de- 
stroyed, if this belief in the honesty and 
sincerity of our government is in any way 
affected. A continuation of this great pub- 
lic peace of mind now existing, which 
makes for our material well being, is only 
possible by holding fast to the plans and 
principles which have marked Republican 
control. ... 

Finance, Taxation. “The record of the 
United States Treasury under Secretary 
Mellon stands unrivalled and_ unsur- 
passed... . 

“In seven years the public debt has been 
reduced by $6,411,000,000. .. . [Then 
followed many a figure. | 

Tarif. “We reaffirm our belief in the 
protective tariff as a fundamental and es- 
sential principle of the economic life of 
this nation. . . . We realize that there are 
certain industries which cannot now suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign producers 
because of lower foreign wages and a lower 
cost of living abroad, and we pledge the 
next Republican Congress to an examina- 
tion and where necessary a revision [up- 
ward], of these schedules. . . . 

Foreign Debts. “. .. We... will con- 
tinue to oppose cancellation of foreign 
debts. 

Foreign Policies. “. . . We endorse the 
proposal of the Secretary of State for a 
multilateral treaty... . 

“The record of the Administration to- 
ward Mexico has been consistently friend- 
BZ esi ig 
“The United States has an especial in- 
terest in the advancement and progress of 
all Latin American countries. . . . In the 
case of Nicaragua, we are engaged in 
co-operation with the government of that 
country. ... 

“This government has definitely refused 
. . . to assume any obligations under the 
covenant of the League. 

“On this we stand.” 

Agriculture. “The agricultural problem 
is national in scope and, as such, is recog- 
nized by the Republican Party which 
pledges its strength and energy to the 
solution of the same. . 

“We promise every assistance in the 
reorganization of the marketing system on 
sounder and more economical lines and, 
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where diversification is needed, Govern- 
ment financial assistance during the period 
of transition. 

“The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the enactment of legislation creating a 
Federal Farm Board clothed with the 
necessary powers to promote the establish- 
ment of a farm marketing system of farm- 
er owned and controlled stabilization cor- 
porations or associations to prevent and 
control surpluses through orderly distri- 
bution. 

“We favor adequate tariff protection to 
such of our agricultural products as are 
affected by foreign competition. 

“We favor, without putting the Govern- 
ment into business, the establishment of 
a Federal system of organization for co- 
operative and orderly marketing of farm 
products. ... 

“The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the development and enactment of 
measures which will place the agricultural 
interests of America on a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other industry to 
insure its prosperity and success. 

Floods. “The Mississippi Valley flood 

. was met with energetic action by the 
Republican Administration. 

“During this disaster the President mo- 
bilized every public and private agency 
under the direction of Secretary Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce* and 
Dwight Davis, the Secretary of War. 
Thanks to their joint efforts . . . every- 
thing possible was done. . . . 

“Congress promptly passed legislation 
authorizing the expenditure of $325,000,- 
ooo for the construction of flood control 
works, which it is believed will prevent the 
recurrence of such a disaster. . . . 

Waterways. “. .. We favor... . 

Law Enforcement. “We reaffirm the 
American Constitutional Doctrine as an- 
nounced by George Washington in his 
‘Farewell Address’ to wit: 

The Constitution which at any time 
exists until changed by the explicit 
and authentic act by the whole people 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. 

“We also reaffirm the attitude of the 
American people toward the Federal Con- 
stitution as declared by Abraham Lin- 
oo ae 

“The people through the method pro- 
vided by the Constitution have written the 
Eighteenth Amendment into the Consti- 
tution. The Republican Party pledges 
itself and its nominees to the observance 
and vigorous enforcement of [it].” 

Honesty in Government. “We stand for 
honesty. .. . We deplore the fact that 
any Official has ever fallen from this high 
standard. ... 

Campaign Expenditures. “. . . The Re- 
publican Party, beginning not later than 
August 1, 1928, and every 30 days there- 
after—the last publication being not later 
than five days before the election—will file 
with the Committees of the House and 
Senate a complete account of all contri- 
butions, the names of the contributors, 
the amount expended, and for what pur- 


” 





*This was the first mention of Candidate 
Hoover’s name at the convention. A “demon- 
stration” (handclapping) ensued for two min- 
utes, 20 seconds, 
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“We denounce!” 


poses, and will at all times hold its records 
and books touching such matters open for 
inspection. 

“The party further pledges that it will 
not create, or permit to be created, any 
deficit which shall exist at the close of the 
campaign... .” 

This was a slap at chronic Democratic 
deficits. 





—s 


Minority Platform 

The black-furred cub of a silver-tipped 
sire, boyish Senator Robert Marion 
(“Young Bob”) La Follette of Wisconsin, 
mounted the convention platform last week 
as his dead father had so often done be- 
fore him, to voice the “conscience” of the 
G. O. P. He followed Senator Smoot. He 
presented what has been called, since 1908 
when the senior La Follette began the 
practice, “The Minority Report on the 
Platform.” 

The galleries wahooed. The stand-pat- 
tingest of the stand-patters smiled indul- 
gently. At one burst of applause, the 
young man bowed deeply and said: “It is 
so unusual for a Republican from Wiscon- 
sin to receive applause at a National Re- 
publican Convention that I thank you 
most sincerely.” Then, lest politeness 
detract from potency, he asked that the 
remark be stricken from the record. But 
everyone remembered the politeness and 
before the young man left the platform he 
had cause to take more bows, hand over 
heart, actor-fashion. Everyone enjoyed it 
and the thunderous “No” that soon buried 
the Minority Platform had a chuckle in it. 

Of the Minority Platform itself, people 
said that the voice was the voice of La 
Follette but the hand was the hand of Sen- 
ator George W. Norris, the deep-eyed, 
thin-lipped Nebraskan who is guarding the 
elder La Follette’s mantle until the son 
is sere enough to wear it. They guessed 
so partly, perhaps, from the difficulty the 
young man sometimes experienced shift- 
ing his document back and forth to facili- 


tate gesturing; and from the unreality of 
the gesture which the young man made 
while saying, “We denounce.” People who 
denounce in their own words do not need 
to study their gestures. Moreover, many 
a Norris phrase was there: “bankruptcy 
has stalked,” “the spectre of peasantry,” 
“fraught with peril,’ “free farms, free 
homes, and free men.” 

Upon less affable lips it would have been 
a tirade on Equality v. Privilege. It was 
not seriously a platform but an explosion 
under the platform. It sought to pledge 
the G. O. P. to a number of things which 
may, like many another “radical” plan, 
come about in time, but which at that 
writing were hopeless, wilful “heresies.” 
Part of the Minority Platform of 1928: 

That the McNary-Haugen Bill should be 
promptly enacted. 

That Federal power developments and 
operation should be undertaken at Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam. 

Denunciation of the Coolidge policy in 
Nicaragua and of the Big Navy. 

Denunciation of Oil Scandals. 

Presidential elections by popular vote. 

Approval of the often-beaten Norris 
amendment to abolish “lame duck” Con- 
gresses. 

That the Volstead Act should be liberal- 
ized. 

Denunciation of the Federal Reserve 
system’s “conversion . . . into an instru- 
ment ... of stock market speculators.” 








The Nomination 

“Tf anyone has—any difficulty—in hear- 
ing me—in the remotest cor-rners of this 
hall—do not bla-ame it on Calif-o-ornia— 
but bla-ame it—on Ka-ansas City.” 

The slow voice, a monster by itself, was 
amplified mechanically into a sonorous 
roar. A third of the grandstand seats were 
as yet unfilled. The shuffle of thousands of 
feet and the drone of thousands of excited 
conversations diminished slightly but by no 
means ceased. The voice paused a mo- 
ment, and then intoned: 

“Many ye-ears ago—I lost my hea-art— 
in California—but I have lost—my 
VOICE—in Kansas City!” 

This facetiousness pleased the mob. 
Waves of laughter lapped back against the 
amplifiers. The seat-hunters shuffled on, 
craning to see what was causing such a 
great sound from the platform. The sput- 
tering, hissing Klieg searchlights played 
down on a tall, dark, ministerial figure 
grasping the high lectern with both out- 
stretched hands. Despite the speaker’s 
height, his appearance was partly obscured 
by the three panels of aluminum micro- 
phones behind which all the convention 
speakers had to function. Chairs kept on 
scraping. Seats clacked up and down. The 
drone of conversation died away slowly as 
the Voice resumed: 

“Califo-ornia’s delegation—elected by 
six hundred thou-usand voters—in an un- 
contested pri-mary—present to you—for 
Pres-ident of the Uni-ited States—Ameri- 
ca’s gree-eatest administrator in human 
welfare—Her-r-rber-r-rt Hoo-oover!” 

With an oratorical toss of the head, the 
tall, ministerial figure stepped back from 
the lectern like one whose duty is, for 
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the moment, done. That was John L. Mc- 
Nab’s idea of how to introduce his Palo 
Alto, Calif., neighbor to the country. 

But the throng had been caught un- 
ready, unorganized, out of its seats. The 
growing noise lacked spontaneity. It was 
a rumble, then a roar. It in no way re- 
sembled an explosion. But Nominator Mc- 
Nab saw that everything was going to be 
all right so he left the lectern completely 
and walked back to stand and watch 
amongst the seated members of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

After less than five minutes the demon- 
stration was weakening when, to the rescue, 
in struggled tall young William H. Vander- 
bilt of Rhode Island with a thin, rectangu- 
lar object some eight feet long and five 
feet wide. 

“Ya-a-a-a-a-AY!” said the crowd. It 
was a no less than four-times-life-size por- 
trait of the busy-beaverish cause of the 
demonstration. 

Secretary Mellon got through the jam 
and reached his seat, 30 minutes late. 

In the press stand, Writer H. L. Menc- 
ken took off his coat, revealing a cocoa- 
colored shirt and loud suspenders. Next to 
Writer Mencken, Publisher Alfred A. 
(“Borzoi”) Knopf of the American Mer- 
cury climbed up on the desk and exposed 
several yards of film in his small cinema 
camera. Then, saving the film in case 
something else should happen, Publisher 
Knopf sat down again. 

As the noise continued, Will Rogers’ 
lower lip stuck farther out, Secretary Wil- 
bur’s cries of joy grew feebler, the Penn- 
sylvanians (Mellon, Vare, Reed) had to 
huddle closer to talk, the band remem- 
bered to play The Gang’s All Here, the hall 
filled up and became stifling hot. Last to 
quiet down was a quartet of harmonizers 
accompanied by a fat man with an ac- 
cordion. The quartet was three-fourths 
fat, too, and sang (through megaphones) : 
“‘Hoo-00-000-ver! Hoo-000-000-ver! Hoo- 
oover! Hoo-oover! .. . etc., etc.” 

After 26 minutes, Nominator McNab 
got going again, but comparatively few 
people listened to him. “You've said all 
you need to,” shouted a New Hampshire 
delegate. Fans were going, handkerchiefs 
mopping, conversations resuming. The 
edge was off the evening, but Nominator 
McNab’s basso syllables rolled on for 20 
minutes and then there was another demon- 
stration. At 8:20 (the session having be- 
gun at 7 p. m.) Chairman Moses began 
obtaining order for the placing-in-nomina- 
tion of other candidates. 

Lowden. Chairman Moses introduced 
“the next Senator from Illinois,” Delegate 
Otis F. Glenn,* who strode stiffly upon 
the platform in white trousers and form- 
fitting blue coat. Pride sat with anger 
upon his muscular red face, which was 
shaved to a shine. He startled his fellow 
Illinoisans and all others who had worked 
for the Farmers’ Friend, by reading a 
statement of withdrawal signed by Candi- 
date Lowden. The Lowden explanation 
was that he had not sought the nomina- 
tion unless the Farm Problem were met 
“fully and fairly,” and this, he said, the 


*Mr. Glenn was nominated in the [llinois 
“reform” primary in April (Time, April 23). 
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PHILADELPHIA’S Boss ° 


“T am Senator Vare.” 


convention had failed to do. Others nomi- 
nated were Candidates Watson, Curtis, 
Goff, Norris, and President Coolidge. 


First Ballot. “Alabama, fifteen votes!” 
cried the secretary. 

“Alabama, fifteen votes for Hoover,” 
answered a sleepy voice from the rear of 
the hall, where most of the Negro dele- 
gates were placed. 

“Arizona, nine votes!” 

“Arizona, nine votes for Hoover.” 

And so on, without a break until Florida 
and Georgia each gave Curtis one vote 
and Illinois cast 13 votes for Coolidge, 24 
for Hoover, 16 for Lowden, 4 for Wat- 
son, 1 for Dawes. The total non-Hoover 
votes were as follows: 


EN Rat cS ee eee 17 
BIRD 515 tech Kata te “one San ne 74 
re ne rrr. 64 
EN fie ule ow ana Siva hs 45 
| Aa ee ere ere 2 

|) RA ee een eer 18 
Dawes ep ee see 
Hughes sii thad ace. once ee - 
Not Voting . 5 


The balance of the 1089 votes went to 
Herbert Clark Hoover—837 votes, or 292 
more than necessary to nominate. 


Vare v. Mellon 


Kansas City was plastered with posters 
asking: “Who but Hoover?” At an ele- 
vator near the Beaver Man’s headquarters 
in the Baltimore Hotel, one of these post- 
ers was just above a larger sign— 
“HOOVER”—with an arrow pointing the 
way. 

A few hours after the arrival of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, a wag altered the 
“b” in “but” on the poster and scratched 
out two letters of the big sign below. The 
change was slight, but now the signs posed 
one of the most intimate questions of the 
convention: “Who put Hoover OVER?” 

After he was “over,” Hoover’s head- 





quarters admitted the bold extent to which 
they had bluffed in their pre-convention 
claims about delegates. They admitted 
that the arrival of the big and baffling 
Pennsylvania delegation was like the night 
before Christmas. New York and Massa- 
chusetts would do as Pennsylvania did 
and that would decide matters. Discover- 
ing what Pennsylvania would do was like 
peeping up the chimney for Santa Claus. 
The figure whom the Hooverites first saw 
in the chimney, and whom a nettled press 
credited with being the real though sur- 
prising Santa Claus, was not the frosted 
patrician, the supposedly all-potent Sec- 
retary Mellon. It was sooty and corpu- 
lent William S. Vare, the Philadelphia 
boss whom the U. S. Senate has suspected 
of, and rejected for, corruption. 

Secretary Mellon had descended from 
his train nervously, shyly, and hurried to 
shut himself in a hotel suite. He was cling- 
ing to his maxim, “There’s luck in leisure.” 
Also, obviously, he was under great 
pressure to draft President Coolidge if 
possible. He had learned, or accepted, 
nothing final before leaving Washington.* 
He still sought conference with other 
leaders before speaking. 

Senator-suspect Vare, on the other hand, 
strutted down the station platform with 
his nose turned up even higher than usual, 
ready for business. A newsman asked him 
where Mr. Vare was. 

“TJ am Senator Vare,’ 
ator-suspect. 

It was after Mr. Vare heard that Sec- 
retary Mellon was still temporizing, that 
his red face flushed with impatience and 
importance. He issued a statement of his 
own which said: “The Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, in my judgment, are for 
Herbert Hoover. . . .” 

In the Mellon suite conferences on 
drafting Coolidge continued to a negative 
conclusion. Next day, when Secretary 
Mellon endorsed Hoover at the Pennsyl- 
vania caucus and Boss Vare got a resolu- 
tion passed alleging his right to a seat in 
the Senate,+ newsmen snorted abusively 
that the Pittsburgh patrician’s course had 
been dictated by the Philadelphia politi- 
cian, that Secretary Mellon had been timid 
and vacillating, that his control of Penn- 
sylvania was a myth, that Boss Vare was 
Boss indeed and that Hooverism had Boss 
Vare to thank for its deciding boost. As 
added evidence of the supremacy of Vare 
over Mellon, observers recalled that Presi- 
dent William Wallace Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., a Vare familiar, had 
been made National Committeeman from 
Pennsylvania instead of Senator Reed, the 
obedient Mellon man. For explanation of 
Vare animus toward Secretary Mellon it 
was recalled that George Wharton Pepper 
had the Mellon money behind him when 


*The last conversation between President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon in Washington 
was reported to have been as follows: 

Mellon: “Good morning, Mr. President. I 
am leaving for the convention and have come to 
say good bye.” 

Coolidge: ‘Good bye.” 

+Pennsylvania tried to get the gist of this 


resolution incorporated in the G. O. P. Platform. 
It was thrown out. 
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he opposed Vare for the Senate in 1926, 
and that far more money was spent for 
Pepper than for Vare in the slushy cam- 
paign for which Vare was later rejected 
at the Capitol. 

During the convention, Secretary Mel- 
lon and Boss Vare sat side by side in the 
front row. They chatted together, some- 
times laughed together. Perhaps they were 
patching things up. Perhaps they really 
like one another. Perhaps the Vare-Mellon 
rivalry is a fiction. Perhaps there are 
simple explanations of what happened in 
Kansas City: that Boss Vare, a contrac- 
tor, heartily admired Candidate Hoover, 
an engineer; that Secretary Mellon, a cau- 
tious financier, wanted to explore every 
contingency before shifting from the 
Coolidge investment to the Hoover; that 
Vare, a blunt creature, saw no sense in 
waiting longer; that Mellon, alive to 
subtleties, dreaded taking the final step 
before he had to. 

In any case, the Vare-Mellon episode 
and the publicity it received were unfor- 
tunate for Hooverism. One cartoonist por- 
trayed Boss Vare boosting the Beaver Man 
up a tree to get the Presidential apple. On 
the seat of the Beaver Man’s white 
trousers appeared the dirty print of a 
smudgy, pudgy hand. In any campaign 
of Hoover v. Smith, if Republicans point 
to Smith’s rich backer, Contractor William 
Kenny, Democrats will point back at 
Hoover’s friend, Contractor Vare. If Tam- 
many Hall is viewed with alarm, so will 
be the notorious voting of tombstones, 
alley cats, children and dead men in the 
Vare wards of Philadelphia. 


eS 
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Conventionale 


Odds. In Wall Street bets were laid at 
2-to-one and 5-to-2 that Hoover would 
beat Smith (if nominated). Odds that 
Smith would be nominated fell from 9-to-r 
to 7-to-I. 

Smith. At a certain moment, last week, 
Alfred Emanuel Smith said: “Well, he 
ought not to be so hard to beat.” 

Moses. After the Curtis nomination, 
Senator Moses said: “That makes me the 
next chairman of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee.”’* 

Reed. Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, hard-bitten silver-topped Democrat, 
was in Kansas City during the G. O. P.’s 
convention. Asked why, he drawled: “To 
bring up the average.” He began denounc- 
ing at once. The G. O. P. platform, he 
said, was a “miserable straddle on every- 
thing.” 

Mellon. A man in the convention 
press-stand sitting next to H. L. Mencken 
turned around and said: “I saw Mellon 
sweating!” “Blood from a turnip!” re- 
plied H. L. Mencken. 

Rogers. Chewing gum constantly, smil- 
ing professionally, Will Rogers spent the 
week dining out; playing polo with Fred 
Harvey whose team the Rogers’ team of 
California cowboys could handily trounce; 
addressing knots of bystanders who col- 

*Most potent Senate Committee. Its chair- 
manship also implies leadership of the majority 
party in the Senate. 
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Convict WALB 


Indiana politics have been conspicuous. 


lected about him. He bought a new suit 
(brown) in Kansas City. 

Mrs. McCormick. Prior to the con- 
vention, the most conspicuous woman in 
Kansas City was Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick. She rooster-boosted for Candi- 
date Lowden gamely. It was so apparent 
that her candidate had no chance, that 
Correspondent J. Herman Seidlitz of the 
New York World smartcracked: 

“The widow McCormick is supposed to 
be the brains of the movement against 
Hoover. They are calling her Joan of Arc, 
but that is all wrong because Joan of Arc 
had a white horse and Mrs. McCormick 
hasn’t even got a dark one.” 

Pun. Hooverite Henry J. Allen, one- 
time (1919-23) governor of Kansas, made 
a Pun for Mrs. Ruth McCormick. He 
said: “Your only objection to the ruth- 
less steamroller, Ruth, is that this time it 
is indeed Ruth-less.” 

Willebrandt. The most conspicuous 
woman in Kansas City after the Conven- 
tion began was Assistant U. S. Attorney 
General (Mrs.) Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. Young-looking, shapely, smartly 
dressed, full of vitality, she took the 
rostrum early to report for the Committee 
on Credentials, of which she was chair- 
man. She spoke in a strong voice, got 
tangled up on some state names but fin- 
ished with plenty of stingo. She got an 
ovation. Later, during the Hoover demon- 
strations she jubilated near the platform 
in an evening gown with orchids quivering 
on the shoulder-strap. Mrs. Willebrandt, 
a Los Angeles lawyer, used to teach school. 
Her husband, much older than herself, is 
an invalid, She has an adopted daughter, 


five, and intends to adopt a small boy. 
Many a forecaster said that if there is a 
President Hoover, his Attorney General 
will be Mrs. Willebrandt, the first woman 
cabinet officer. Her duties in the past few 
years have included the federal prosecu- 
tion of Volstead Act violations. 

Walb. A passage in the Watson-nomi- 
nating speech by Representative Wood 
from Indiana caused titters in the 
audience. Mr. Wood declared that In- 
diana’s politics had received national at- 
tention lately, were conspicuous. While in 
Kansas City, several of the Indiana dele- 
gates took the opportunity of motoring 27 
miles across country to the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, to visit 
Clyde A. Walb, Indiana’s last Republican 
State chairman, who was convicted this 
spring of a banking felony. 

“That Strange Man.” Correspondent 
Edwin C. Hill of the New York Sun drew 
out Senator Borah on many subjects in 
an interview. On the subject of President 
Coolidge, the Senator said: “Mr. Hoover 
was plainly puzzled and perhaps a little 
vexed by the President’s persistent silence 

. that strange man in the White House 
locked fast his mind and nobody could 
get into it ...one of the important 
members of the Cabinet came to me and 
said: ‘Borah, I wish you would go and see 
the President . . . for heaven’s sake and 
get from him what he is really going to do. 

” I told him... that I would just 
as soon go ask a maiden lady what her 
real age was... .” 

Interviewer Hill asked: “Senator, after 
sO many years are you to be ranked now 
as a regular?” 

Borah: “No, I’m too old to change. 

” 

Interviewer: “Still the lone wolf, eh?” 

Borah: “You can call it that.” 
——— 

The Hoover Week 


Herbert Clark Hoover never spent a 
more eventful week than last. 

He listened attentively at the radio, 
nodded approvingly as Senator Smoot 
droned the G. O. Platform into the Mis- 
souri microphones. 

On the evening, friends assembled in 
the living room of the Hoover home. 
Negro butlers, directed by Mrs. Hoover, 
served lemonade. There were carnations 
in the vases. Associate Justice Stone, of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, and Mrs. Stone 
were there; also the Vernon Kelloggs, 
George Barr Baker, assistant to the At- 
torney General, William J. (“Wild Bill’) 
Donovan, Mrs. William E. Borah, and the 
Herbert Clark Hoover Jrs. Herbert Clark 
Hoover III and Peggy Anne Hoover were: 
put to bed long before anything exciting 
happened.* 

The radio was going. Shortly after the 
monstrous voice of John L. McNab was 
heard, at about eight o’clock, the radio 
sounded as if it had broken. It began to 


*These are the only Hoover grandchildren. 
Allan Hoover, 21, Stanford University Senior, 
is unmarried. He attended the convention as a 
page. Herbert Clark Hoover Jr., 24, is an in- 
structor in economics at the Business School of 
Harvard University. 
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roar, hum, shriek, blare, clatter. The 
Beaver Man’s name had been placed be- 
fore the convention. 

Mr. Hoover walked in and out of the 
living room, gnawing cigars. A bat flew 
in at the window. Guests and butlers 
chased it upstairs. 

The balloting began coming over the 
radio. Guests kept score. When the nom- 
ination was complete, Mrs. Hoover went 
to her husband and took both his hands in 
hers, but said nothing. A few minutes 
later, he appeared to newsgatherers in an 
outer room. “I can’t say anything tonight, 
gentlemen. Of course, I’m very happy,” 
he said. 

The radio reported the telegram which 
Chairman Moses was sending from the 
convention to its nominee: “It is not so 
much that we give you this nomination as 
that you have earned the right to it... 
etc., etc.” 

But the greatest moment in the Beaver 
Man’s life up to that time did not arrive 
until the actual telegram came and he 
could issue his acceptance. 

“You convey too great a compliment 
when you say that I have earned the right 
to the presidential nomination. No man 
can establish such an obligation upon any 
part of the American people. My country 
owes me no debt. It gave me, as it gives 
every boy and girl, a chance... . 

“My whole life has taught me what 
America means. I am indebted to my 
country beyond any human power to re- 
pay. It conferred upon me the mission to 
administer America’s response to the ap- 
peal of afflicted nations during the War. It 
has called me into two Cabinets of two 
Presidents. By these experiences I have 
observed the burdens and responsibilities 
of the greatest office in the world. That 
office touches the happiness of every home. 
It deals with the peace of nations. No man 
could think of it except in terms of solemn 
consecration. 

“You ask me for a message: 

“. . . At a later date I shall discuss it 
(the platform) fully, but in the meantime 
I may well say that under the principles 
the victory of the party will assure na- 
tional defense, maintain economy in the 
administration of government, protect 
American workmen, farmers and business- 
men alike from competition arising out of 
lower standards of living abroad, foster 
individual initiative, insure stability of 
business and employment, promote our 
foreign commerce and develop our national 
resources. 

“You have manifested a deep concern 
in the problems of agriculture. . . . We 
will and must find a sound solution that 
will bring security and contentment to 
this great section of our people. 

“But the problems of the next four 
years are more than economic. In a pro- 
found sense, they are moral and spiritual. 
This convention has sounded a note of 
moral leadership. . . . 


“The government is more than adminis- 
tration; it is power for leadership and 
co-operation with the forces of business 
and cultural life in city, town and country- 
side. The presidency is more than execu- 





©Harris & Ewing 
J. W. (“Str James”’) Goop 
. raises angora goats. 
(See p. 15) 


tive responsibility. It is the inspiring 
symbol of all that is highest in America’s 
purposes and ideals. 

“Tt is vital to the welfare of the United 
States that the Republican party should 
continue to administer the government. 

“If elected by my fellow countrymen, 
I shall give the best within me to advance 
the moral and material welfare of all our 
people and uphold the traditions of the 
Republican party so effectively exemplified 
by Calvin Coolidge.” 

There was no pretense of work next 
day at the Department of Commerce. 
Telegrams rained in from President Cool- 
idge, Vice President Dawes, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Andrew William Mellon and all 
the obvious people also from Dr. Frank 
Crane, sermonizer, who said “tickled to 
death,” and Morris Gest, theatrical pro- 
ducer, who said: ‘““My father and mother 
have been praying for you in Berlin.” 

“T wish you to know how greatly I wel- 
come your nomination,” wired Nominee 
Hoover to Nominee Curtis. 

Mrs. Emma C. Barker, who serves “the 
chief’s” 60-cent luncheons at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, told the New York 
W orld that “‘the chief” relishes peanuts. 

The Secretary’s secretary said that the 
Secretary would continue being the Sec- 
retary of Commerce probably until a few 
days after he had received the notifica- 
tion committee headed by Senator Moses 
in Palo Alto, Calif., early next month. 

Gentlemen with important seats on the 
Hoover bandwagon flocked towards Wash- 
ington to discuss ways and means of band- 
wagon locomotion this summer and au- 
tumn (see p. 15). 

A prompt caller was Senator Charles 
Linza McNary of Oregon, co-author of 
the late McNary-Haugen bill. He wanted 
to let by-gones be by-gones, including the 
famed equalization fee. Not so Repre- 
sentative Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa, the 
other half of the team. He sulked in his 
tent. 


On Sunday the Hoovers went to the 
Friends meeting house on I Street where 
the nominee has been an occasional but 
not regular attendant. 

After 15 minutes of silent meditation, 
one man and three women in the congrega- 
tion were moved-by-the-Spirit. Each stood 
up and talked briefly. The man, a civil 
engineer, named Robert Brown talked 
about religious pioneering as compared to 
scientific pioneering. Nominee Hoover 
wore a double-breasted dark grey suit, 
white canvas shoes. In the afternoon, 
Nominee and Mrs. Hoover motored. 

eee 


Vice Presidency 


The morning after the night before (ac- 
cording to one story), Senator Borah was 
taking his ursine way through the Hotel 
Muehlebach lobby when he encountered 
tall Senator Smoot, who had sat up late 
discussing the vice presidency with other 
party wise men. 

Senator Borah smiled his crinkly smile 
and asked: “Who’s going to be nominated 
for Vice President?” 

Senator Smoot wearily replied: “Cox 
of Massachusetts.’’* 

Then (so the story goes), Senator Bor- 
ah’s smile vanished. ‘What the hell is the 
matter with you?” he cried. “Have you 
all gone crazy? I don’t know much about 
politics, but evidently I know a thousand 
times more than Hoover! What do you 
want to do, crucify us all in Noversber?” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked 
startled Senator Smoot. 

“Trouble! None, excepting that nobody 
outside of Massachusetts ever heard of 
Cox. This convention has got to nominate 
Curtis and is going to nominate him or I 
shall know the reason why! Let me warn 
you now, Senator, you can tell the Hoover 
crowd that Curtis has got to be nominated 
to keep the western states in line and if 
anybody else is put up I shall go before 
the convention and present his name and 
make a fight for it, and I think I can put 
him across!” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” said Senator Smoot. 
“Just hold off and I’ll see about it.” 

Another more likely story is as follows: 
The party chieftains sat up late, all night 
in fact. They telephoned to Vice President 
Dawes in Evanston, Ill. He was most 
agreeable to running again if drafted. His 
chief proponent, Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick went to bed believing the matter 
was settled. She was awakened about 6 
a. m. and asked to go back to Secretary 
Mellon’s room. The conference had de- 
cided that Mr. Dawes had been too anti- 
administration. Who else would please 
Illinois? Senator Borah had put in his 
word for Curtis earlier. Channing Harris 
Cox of Massachusetts had been blocked 
by Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller, who 
wanted the nomination himself and would 
let no other Massachusetts man get ahead. 
The Curtis compromise resulted between 
7 and 8 a. m. ina hotel room full of sleep- 
starved men. 


Senator Curtis sat in his hotel room all 
morning answering telephone calls. Sur- 





*Channing Harris Cox, onetime (1921-24) 
governor of Massachusetts. 
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prised delegation leaders were inquiring if 
it was true that he would consent to be the 
“tail of the ticket” after announcing he 
would be the head and nothing else. Sena- 
tor Curtis reiterated that he would not 
consent. But the political prairies were 
afire. 

When the convention went into session, 
Connecticut’s John Quillin Tilson, Massa- 
chusetts’ Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller, 
Michigan’s Chase Salmon Osborn and 
Missouri's Governor Sam A. Baker were 
all placed in nomination. But up got Sen- 
ator Borah, out boomed the great Borah 
voice, up jumped the Kansans in a repeti- 
tion of their Curtis demonstration the 
night before. The four other nominees 
withdrew. The Curtis delegate-daughter, 
handsome Mrs. Leona Curtis Knight of 
Rhode Island, seconded her father in 17 
words after a seconding speech by New 
Jersey’s (Senator) Walter Evans Edge, 
who removed the last trace of competition. 

The vote was Curtis, 1,052; with 13 for 
Vice President Dawes; two for Col. Han- 
ford MacNider of Iowa, onetime (1925- 
28) Assistant Secretary of War. The 
only other man to receive a vote was At- 
torney General Herman L. Ekern of Wis- 
consin, with 19. 

Before the Hoover nomination, but after 
it had been conceded, Candidate Curtis 
had said: “If some of the gentlemen from 
the East had had a little more backbone 
we might have had a ticket that the whole 
party would have been proud of.... I 
would not give three whoops in hell for the 
man who only goes along with the tide. 
I wish . . . we would not have to listen 
to Vare of Philadelphia name the Repub- 


lican nominee.” 
a 


N ow Machine 


When the thing was settled, there was 
a moment of political silence. Hoover was 
forgotten for a minute while politicians 
considered the men around him, the new 
faces, the new commanders. First of all 
they saw a bland, pink-and-gray Iowa law- 
yer who was saying very little and looking 
very cheerful. He was James W. Good, 
who has managed the Hoover campaign, 
who may well become the new chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
who, if he does, is well assured of a good 
cabinet post if he wants it. Newsmen call 
him “Sir James” for his fine manners. 

The previous political history of James 
W. Good is creditable but it is not spec- 
tacular. He was born in Cedar Rapids 
62 years ago. He served in Congress seven 
times (1909-21) and retired when he was 
chairman of the pivotal Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Since then he has practiced 
law in Chicago and raised potatoes and 
angora goats in North Dakota. He met 
the Beaver Man in 1921, when they 
worked on the Budget together. He man- 
aged the Coolidge campaign in the West 
in 1924. When Hoover asked him a year 
ago to Hooverize the U. S., Good consent- 
ed with pleasure. Of what he has done 
since, Mr. Good speaks modestly: 

“. . A large number of prominent men 
with experience in politics came forward 
and assisted to perfect the organization. 
Then we went ahead and did efficient 


work. Oh, yes, I will admit that it is an 
efficient organization.” 

It is doubtful if this account of the 
campaign machine would seem accurate 
to the men whom Hoover beat. To them 
Good’s success is almost sinister. They see 
in him an almost Catilinian figure who, by 
some mysterious and influential energy, 
succeeded in making use of the most mis- 
cellaneous collection of backers that any 
nominee could have. Able political writers, 
well aware of this, are equally amazed at 
Good’s adroit handling of a difficult en- 
deavor. Wrote a thoughtful correspondent 
to the New York Sun: 

“Called to command, he found himself 
a sort of Falstaff reviewing the tatterde- 
malions of politics, not a few of them out- 
casts from the G. O. P. He looked again 
and discovered also in the loose and un- 
disciplined Hoover ranks, in addition to 
half-ruined guerrillas that were beginning 
to pluck up hope, an assortment of poets, 
prophets, hymn singers, professional re- 
formers, unclassified uplifters, novelists, 
Federal office holders, reformed bootleg- 
gers, Anti-Saloon League superintendents, 
society leaders, social climbers, lame ducks 
and efficiency experts. This would have 
dismayed an ordinary general. But Jim 
Good is not an ordinary general. He took 
hold of this crowd and patiently instilled 
into its mixed elements of fanaticism and 
craftiness, its curiously contrasting ele- 
ments of idealism and greed, the depend- 
able, cooperative discipline of a magnifi- 
cent partisan machine. He made them 
click—the whole lot of them, poets and 
place hunters—and the result was one of 
the most sweeping and astonishing tri- 
umphs we know anything about.” 

Other faces in the miscellaneous body- 
guard of Hooverism include the following: 

James P. Goodrich, oldtime rough-and- 
tumble boss from Indiana, until now a col- 
league of Indiana’s small-eyed Watson. 

Henry J. Allen, journalist and onetime 
(1919-23) Governor of Kansas, famed 
also for his connection with the globe- 
circling University Afloat (Time, May 16, 
1927). 

Walter F. Brown, of Toledo, whose ob- 
viously political appointment last year as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce so 
greatly vexed the late Candidate Willis, 
and who stands as prime target of the 
charge that the Beaver Man has used his 
present office—and taxpayers’ money—to 
get a higher office. 

Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Ralph E. Williams, Oregonian strate- 
gist, who will doubtless manage Hoover- 
ism in the Rocky Mountain section. 
Strategist Williams was last week made 
temporary chairman of a campaign sub- 
committee of the Republican National 
Committee which went to Washington to 
confer with the Beaver Man. The Hoover 
plan is to divide the country into wieldy 
sections and proceed along scientific lines 
of management, a cam,aign of efficiency 
and infinite detail, with Nominee Curtis 
in the picture to mollify the Embattled 
Farmer and Senator Borah on the stump 
to educate and convince. 

Good and Hoover met in Washington, 





D. C., to hatch campaign plans with a 
group of potential Committeemen: Ogden 
L. Mills, Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior; William Wallace Atterbury, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Elliott 
Cox, who did canny campaign work for 
Hoover in the now important State of 
North Carolina. 


FARMERS 


Politics v. Economics 


Torpidly mechanical though the G. O. P. 
Convention was, three days passed be- 
fore observers could be sure that the re- 
puted agricultural unrest beneath it was 
too watered-down with cheap politics to 
be explosive. 

Farmers. One of the first duties of 
alert newsgatherers after their arrival in 
Kansas City was to visit Electric Park, an 
abandoned amusement resort on the city’s 
southeastern outskirts, which had been 
designated as the camp-ground for the 
widely-advertised farm crusade (TIME, 
June 11). After the convention had been 
going 24 hours and the fight on the farm 
plank was at its hottest in the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the register at Electric 
Park bore the signatures of less than 100 
farmers. On a grassy hillside behind a 
weatherworn grandstand were parked 15 
cars, most of them  expensive-looking 
Buicks, Stearns-Knights, a Packard. 

In the compact flag-flown hotel district 
near Convention Hall a straggling line of 
men—about 300 of them—with genuine 
sunburns but guilty smiles, paraded the 
streets, filed through hotel lobbies, massed 
outside the convention doors. 

Spokesmen. On the convention plat- 
form, when the farm debate finally got 
there after party chieftains had labored 
two nights long with the farmers’ friends, 
the true nature of the farm problem be- 
came apparent. 

Delegate Earl C. Smith of Illinois, a tall, 
dark, quiet-spoken man who had been most 
persuasive in committee sessions, pre- 
sented the plea personified by Candidate 
Lowden: a minority report to amend the 
farm plank (see page 10) and pledge the 
party to the McNary-Haugen bill with its 
equalization fee (Time, May 14). Like 
Candidate Lowden, Spokesman Smith did 
not argue that McNary-Haugenism was in- 
fallible or perfect, but that no better rem- 
edy had been advanced to date. 

Frank Murphy of Minnesota, a rangy 
figure in a smart tan suit with features of 
Lincolnian cast, was farm spokesman No. 
2. He calied the farmer his brother. He 
reminded the Party that its 1924 promise 
had yet to be carried out. His eloquence 
had a noble ring—until he cracked a sac- 
rilegious joke to liven things up, and in- 
troduced a huge map portraying the poli- 
tics of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The Party chieftains’ strategy was to 
let the Farmers’ Friends talk themselves 
out. Third to speak was Dan W. Turner 
of Iowa, a little man with a curious nose 
and the nasal, lithurgical intonation of a 
revivalist. “The farmers will march in 
November,” sang Mr. Turner. Governor 
Adam McMullen, well-fed, prosaic, con- 
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tributed a few words of protest which 
were as the ba-a-ing of a lamb compared 
to his leonine call for the Crusade the pre- 
vious fortnight. No one discussed the ac- 
tual provisions of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, but all used it as a sounding cymbal, 
clanged and clashed to sway convention 
politics. 

Deliberate, deep-lunged Senator Borah 
of Idaho, past-master of the final word, 
made the main rebuttal speech. 

He began by stating the farmers’ plight 
more gravely than it had yet been stated. 
He made it a national problem rather than 
a sectional one. Next he examined the 
McNary-Haugen bill’s actual provisions 
and pictured it in operation. He pro- 
nounced it unconstitutional, unworkable, 
unhelpful. He exhibited the equalization 
fee as a sales tax paid by the consumer. 
He demonstrated how the farmer would 
yield his independence to government othi- 
cials and become a “bureaucratic rat.” 
Against such a result he said the farmer 
would be the first to revolt. President 
Coolidge, he said, had protected the 
farmer against the folly of the politicians. 
President Coolidge needed no defense; the 
Republican Party would not be stampeded 
politically on an economic issue . . . etc., 
etc. 

It was not precisely an historic debate. 
The outcome was too clear beforehand, 
the speakers too unequal. Nevertheless, 
Senator Borah’s ponderous diction and 
statesmanlike air gave the occasion at least 
the form of an Event. The roll was called 
when he had finished, and the tally went 
807 to 277 against the Farmers’ Friends. 

Lowden. At his hotel, Candidate Low- 
den was awaiting the result. When it ar- 
rived over the radio he is reported to have 
turned to Mrs. Lowden and said: “Come 
on, Mother, let’s go home.” 

Envoi. In front of the farmer head- 
quarters in Kansas City appeared a sign: 

“The rooster will fatten and crow in 
victory on the political kernels the eagle 
rejects in 1928.” It seemed to be non- 
sense. 


THE CABINET 


War Debts 

Another June 15 and debtors of the 
U. S. reduced their War-time obligations 
by tiny fractions. Great Britain paid $67,- 
200,000; France paid $11,250,000; Italy 
paid $5,000,000. The payments were made 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City. 

Collier Resigns 

William Miller Collier, 60, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Chile since 1921, announced 
last week that he had sent his resignation 
to President Coolidge. Reason: he wishes 
to devote all his time to his affairs in the 
U.S. He said that his duties in Chile had 
been pleasant and friendly. His successor 
has-not yet been named. 

The relations of Chile with the U. S. are 
certainly not complex. Ambassador Collier 
has handled them with such distinguished 
ease that there has not been even a hint 
of a “Chile incident.” Previously, he had 
been U. S. Minister to Spain (1905-09) 


and president of George Washington Uni- 
versity (1918-21). He is a lawyer. Nine 
fat volumes have come from his pen; 
among them, Collier on Bankruptcy, The 
Trusts, The Law and the Higher Law. 


THE CONGRESS 


Stewart Acquitted 

A problem in contempt which the Sen- 
ate left behind was settled last week by a 
jury of eight men, four women. Col. Rob- 
ert Wright Stewart, chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
was acquitted of contempt charges arising 
from his refusal to answer questions put to 
him by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. 

In February, Mr. Stewart balked the 
committee’s attempts to find out his rela- 
tions with Harry Ford Sinclair and the 
$3,080,000 profits of the Continental Trad- 
ing Co. 

In April, after Mr. Sinclair had been 
acquitted of conspiracy, Mr. Stewart said 
that he had received $759,000 in Liberty 
bonds from the president of the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. and turned them over 
to a trust fund. 

The trial lasted two weeks. Justice 
Fredrick Lincoln Siddons of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court ruled against 
Mr. Stewart on nearly every legal point. 
The jury was instructed that it had only 
to decide whether or not Mr. Stewart had 
appeared before the Senate committee and 
refused to answer pertinent questions. 
After 21 hours, the jury decided that he 
had not and hence he was not guilty. 

Said Lawyer Frank J. Hogan, who regu- 
larly out-smarts Government lawyers: 
“Justice has been done. . . . It is time the 
Walshes, Nyes and Norrises should learn 
= prosecutions of this kind cannot pre- 
VEE. «'« ® 

Said Senator Norris of Nebraska: “It 
demonstrates clearly that if you have 
money enough to hire lawyers, you will be 
found not guilty, even though you admit 
that you are guilty.” 

A charge of perjury against Mr. Stewart 
is now being considered by the Grand Jury 
of the District of Columbia. Also, he faces 
the demand of John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
that he resign as chairman of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. 


ARMY & NAVY 


No More Marines 

Came a call, last week, for 600 more 
U. S. Marines to be sent to Nicaragua. 
The caller, Brigadier General Frank R. 
McCoy, is in Managua, Nicaragua, en- 
trusted with the task of enforcing, next 
Fall, a fair and impartial election (Time, 
May 28, et ante). He was doubtless cha- 
grined, last week, when the Navy Depart- 
ment responded to his call with, in sub- 
stance, the following reply: 

So many marines are now protecting 
U. S. lives and property in foreign climes 
that no more are immediately available— 
on land. 

To meet this serious situation Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur finally decreed, last 


week, that the battleships Texas, Idaho, 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania shall be 
stripped of their Marine complements to 
provide leathernecks for Nicaragua. 

During the week 17 so-called “American 
Observers” arrived at Managua. They 
were: 9 majors, 4 captains, 4 lieutenants. 

Last year the Coolidge Administration 
announced that 1,200 Marines would be 
kept in Nicaragua until after the election; 
but that number has now been multiplied 
4 times. Colonel Clifford D. Ham, who 
has been Nicaraguan Collector General of 
Customs for the past 16 years, said recent- 
ly, upon resigning his post: 

“The Marines should not be withdrawn 
after the elections. It makes no difference 
which side wins.” Colonel Ham is suc- 
ceeded as Collector General by Irving A. 
Lindbergh, who has been Deputy Collector 
General for 16 years. 

: —¢ 
Lexington’s Log 

Seventeen years ago, the fast, graceful 
Mauretania outstripped her sister liners, 
logged 676 nautical miles in 24 hours. On 
a swift dash to Honolulu in 1923, the light 
cruiser Omaha set a 24-hr. record of 690 
miles and linked the U. S. with Hawaii in 
75 hours, 40 minutes, 40 seconds. 

Last week, the U. S. aircraft carrier 
Lexington lifted anchor at San Pedro, Calif., 
bound for Honolulu. It broke the 24-hr. 
record the first day out, steaming 700 
miles. It broke it again on the second day 
with 742 miles. On the third day it raced 
770 miles to port. The Lexington with 


Capt. A. W. Marshall in command, had 


made the fastest sea passage ever logged 
between the U. S. and Hawaii, covering 
2,228 nautical miles in 72 hours, 34 min- 
utes; also the world’s record for 24-hr. 
runs. 

Naval authorities, less interested in rec- 
ords than in significance, hailed the cruise 
of the Lexington as evidence of far-sighted 
building. No British carrier (Glorious, 
Furious, Courageous) is so big or so fast 
as the U. S. Lexington, Saratoga. The 
Japanese Akagi and Kaga would be out- 
distanced in a day. Carrying some 76 
planes, the Lexington and Saratoga could 
steam to join the fleet in mid-ocean, send 
out a battle squadron and keep a strong 
unit for self-defense. 

Gratified, the navy department hoped 
for appropriations to build more carriers, 
planned smaller, lighter ships to keep with- 
in the treaty allowance. 


CATASTROPHE 
White, St. Francis 


Unimpressed by the new importance of 
the Beaver Man, enemy of floods, angry 
rivers burst dykes, fell upon Arkansas 
and Missouri farmers. Hundreds scurried 
to the safety of high hills, driving kin and 
kine before them. In their wake came the 
flood waters of the White River, deluging 
40,000 acres in Arkansas. Missourians 
fought the rising St. Francis, already 
claiming 25,000 acres, with the crest yet 
to come. Mississippi valley dwellers re- 
membered 1927, wondered if the Beaver 
Man would help. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Hoover Pleases 


Warm approval tempered by a certain 
amount of indifference characterized the 
reaction, last week, of European capitols 
to the Republican nomination of Herbert 
Hoover for President of the U. S. (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Rome (Papal) recalled that a young 
Mr. Hoover was married by a Catholic 
priest and that Belgian Relief Chairman 
Hoover more than once appealed to the 
late Pope Benedict XV, during the War, 
requesting his good offices in behalf of 
stricken Belgium. 

Rome (Fascist) appeared completely 
indifferent, the news organs concerning 
themselves almost exclusively with the 
fate of General Umberto Nobile (see 
PEOPLE). 

Berlin reacted cordially. The Tageblatt 
congratulated Mr. Hoover upon what it 
called his “German origins,” and stated 
that his family name was originally Huber. 

All the financial dailies approved Can- 
didate Hoover as certain to oppose any 
such legislation as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which, Germans feel, would give U. S. 
farmers a decisive advantage in ~compe- 
tition with their own. 

Germania, organ of the Catholic Center- 
ists, uncharitably referred to the “clear 
British complexion of the candidate,” 
whom it insinuatingly dubbed “Sir Her- 
bert Hoover.” 


Typical of the German reaction as a 
whole were the Zagebdlatt’s comment that 
‘15,000,000 Europeans would have starved 
but for Herr Hoover,” and the Vossische 
Zeitung’s observation that: ‘Americans 
wish, after the colorlessness of their last 
two Presidents, to see a strong and big 
personality at the head of their State.” 

Paris comment, calculating, rational, 
was well epitomized by that distinguished 
journalist M. Stephane Lauzanne, writing 
in the authoritative Matin: “In one word, 
M. Hoover is the first business man in a 
country of the biggest business men in the 
world. Perhaps he may never move 
crowds with his eloquence nor the world 
with his declarations in fourteen points. 
But it is certain that, with him as Presi- 
dent, America will never suffer cold, nor 
hunger, nor privation.” 

Le Temps declared: “Whether M. 
Hoover or M. Smith wins the election, we 
may be sure that we will have not only 
a new man, but a new policy also. For the 
world at large, this nomination and elec- 
tion will be of immense importance.” 


London has now almost forgotten that 
it was Herbert Hoover who roused U. S. 
rubbermen to fight tooth and nail the 
British rubber restriction scheme which 
the Empire has now been forced to aban- 
don (Time, April 16). 

With this major battle passed into re- 
cent history, British comment was almost 
wholly friendly toward Candidate Hoover. 

The Times observed with well-meant 
pomposity: “By the circumstances of their 
apprenticeship in State politics, most 


American Presidents and Senators and 
many American Ministers* know little of 
the world which exists outside the bound- 
aries of the United States. This is a 
definitive in the organization of American 
public life which is going to matter more 
and more as American interests abroad in- 
crease in importance and complexity. 

“That the Republican Party chooses as 
its standard-bearer one who is not only 
not a politician but who has a professed 
contempt for a politician’s calling, is 
proof of how completely the party accepts 
the dictum of President Coolidge that “the 
business of the United States is business.” 

The Liberal Daily News concurred in a 
brisk sentence: “‘Hoover is probably the 
best choice that could have been made.” 

Brussels was virtually en féte, last 
week, as almost every Belgian newspaper 
spread across its front page the following 
headline or a paraphrase: 

OUR BENEFACTOR WILL BE THE 
NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES! 

Cried L’Independance Belge, “All our 
hopes are that this great-hearted organ- 
izer of human happiness will be elected to 
the place at the head of the American 
people once occupied by M. Abraham 
Lincoln who liberated the slaves.” 

Crown Prince Leopold of the Belgians, 
Duke of Brabant, called at the U. S. Em- 
bassy to express informally the pleasure 
of the Royal Family at the nomination. 
Felicitously His Royal Highness recalled 
that King Albert created to honor Mr. 
Hoover a new Belgian order, that of the 
Friend of Belgium. It has only one mem- 
ber, will cease to exist when he dies, is 
listed with all appropriate pomposity in 
the long, historic roll of Belgian orders, of 
which the most famed is The Order of 
Leopold. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Final Courts 

Courtesy to His Majesty, rise, glide 
three steps to the right, courtesy to Her 
Majesty, rise. 

Last week these things were done, in 
the glittering Throne Room of Bucking- 
ham Palace, by 16 U. S. citizenesses and 
many another, at the two final courts of 
the London Season. 

A decorous novelty was the joint pres- 
entation of a U. S. husband & wife, Vice- 
Admiral & Mrs. Guy Hamilton Burrage, he 
commanding the U. S. European Squadron. 
Other U.S. males in attendance peered 
from a distance at courtesying wives, 
daughters. 


These were: Miss Eleanor Post Close 
Hutton, granddaughter of the late Charles 
W. (“Postum”) Post, Manhattan; Mrs. 
John North Willys (Whippet & Willys- 
Knight), Toledo, Ohio; Miss Mary Ste- 
vens Hammond (daughter of the U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain), Bernardsville, 
N. J.; Miss Anne Gordon Colby, daughter 
of ex-Senator and Mrs. Everett Colby, 
West Orange, N. J.; Miss Anne Washing- 


*The Times, ignorant, meant Cabinet members. 


ton Perine, lineal descendant of both the 
brother and half-brother of George Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Ronald Ran- 
dolph Fairfax, Roanoke, Va.; Miss Mary 
Seton Lindsay, Long Island, N. Y.; Mrs. 
John Marshall Slaton, wife of the onetime 
Governor of Georgia, Atlanta; Miss Alcy 
Sivyer, Milwaukee; Miss Sylvia Brewster, 
Miss Charlotte B. Brown and Mrs. Law- 
rence B. Van Ingen, New York; Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Leight, Chicago; Miss Elizabeth 
Sturges, Providence, R. I.; and the one- 
time Miss Maude Hunnewell, recent bride 
of U. S. Charge d’Affairs at London Ray 


Atherton. 
ae 


Scullions 

Two scullery maids lay face down, last 
week, upon a London skylight. Below 
danced Princess Mary and many another 
guest of smart Minister of Agriculture 
Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Walter Edward Guin- 
ness, scion of the ‘“Guinness’s Stout” dy- 
nasty. 

Suddenly the skylight collapsed. Glass 
crashed. Guests gasped, screamed, scam- 
pered. The scullions fell. One alighted 
on two male guests, breaking her fall. The 
other met Death upon a twinkling hard- 
wood floor. 

Alarmed, the Guinness night watchman 
hurried, fell downstairs, broke a leg. 

Host Guinness, sometimes called ‘“‘the 
most popular young Irishman in the House 
of Commons,” rushed to a telephone, sum- 
moned ambulances, intimated that he 


would pay all costs, including burial. 


—— 





Risks 

The potent London automobile insur- 
ance firm of Hobson, Allfrey & Wheeler 
announced, last week, that it will no longer 
write policies covering motor cars hired 
out by the day to bookmakers, actors, 
actresses, Jews. 

“With regard to the Jews, the subject is 
very difficult, but it is better to put the 
matter frankly,” said Insurance Manager 
H. C. Normington, last week. “In a great 
number of cases when Jews hire a car they 
pack it with families and children and 
drive off for a joyous day’s outing in an 
irresponsible way, not caring a straw about 
the car, because it is insured. They hire a 
car for the day and get the absolute maxi- 
mum out of it. 

“Theatrical people leave their cars out- 
side hotels for long periods, failing to exer- 
cise reasonable care. . . . Bookmakers 
mix in large crowds and cannot keep 
people from striking matches on their cars 
or climbing over them in heavy boots.” 


—.)—_ 
Battle of Prayers 


The scandal of two Church of England 
factions praying against each other, in 
Westminster Abbey, deeply shocked, last 
week, many a Scotch Presbyterian, Irish 
Catholic, Welsh Nonconformist. From 9 
in the morning until ro at night, on two 
successive days, the embattled prayer 
groups (each numbering over 1,000) con- 
trarily beseeched The Holy Trinity, with 
a view to influencing the action of Right 











At its Worst 
the Theatre 


is a risk 


T its best it can be inor- 
dinately profitable and 
glamorous. Ibsen, Chek- 

hov, Shaw, Barrie, O’Neill, 
Maude Adams, Duse, Victor 
Herbert, George Gershwin, 
Katherine Cornell, Helen 
Hayes, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Alfred Lunt and Reinhardt 
are but some of its satellites. 

New theatrical enterprises 
may be the direct agents for 
uncovering genius comparable 
to this. 

If you have ever wished to 
participate actively in the 
world of the Theatre, consider 
this enterprise: 

A theatrical producing com- 
pany with $75,000 to finance 
the presentation of its plays, 
seeks an additional $25,000 to 
complete its financing. This 
sum or any part thereof may 
come from any reputable in- 
dividual or group. 

The Board of Directors is 
composed of: 


1. A specialist in theat- 
rical organization and fi- 
nance with a record of 
practical success. 

2. The author of one of 
the most successful plays 
of recent years. 

3. A former metropoli- 
tan dramatic editor. 

4. A former motion pic- 
ture editor. 

5. A member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


They have reason to believe 
themselves experienced and 
intelligently creative. There is 
an opening on the Board for 
one other with the necessary 
qualifications. 

The corporation policy is to 
produce plays comparable with 
those of the most able and in- 
telligent producers in the com- 
mercial theatre. The by-laws 
require unanimous approval of 
the Directors for play selection 
and budgets. 

For further information 
please address 


Box No. 11, Room 807 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 











TIME 


Honorable Members of Parliament. The 
issue, which was being simultaneously de- 
bated in the House of Commons—directly 
across the street from Westminster Abbey 
—was whether to authorize or reject a 
revised form of the Church of England 
Prayer Book (Time, Dec. 26). The book 
submitted to parliamentary judgment, last 


| week, had already been approved by the 


highest dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land: the established or State Church. 
Protestantism v. Popery. Basically 
the great struggle of last week was between 
British Protestantism and that which na- 
tionalistic Britons have for centuries called 
“Popery.” The “Popish” or Anglo-Cath- 
olic faction of the Church of England 


| yearn toward Roman Catholicism and 


practice, for example, such Roman rites as 
reservation of The Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

To a layman this means that they not 
only believe in the transubstantiation of 
wafer and wine into the flesh and blood 
of the Savior, but that they also consider 
it permissible that the entity of Jesus 
Christ be “reserved” or even carried away 
from the church to be consumed in un- 
sanctified places, such as private homes. 

From all such flat Popery the Evangeli- 
cal wing of the Church of England turns 
with loathing—as from a detestable idol- 
atry—and approaches the great Protestant 


| bulk of Englishmen, these latter being 


commonly called by certain snobbish 
Anglo-Catholics “the protestant under- 
world.” 

Book into Commons. As presented to 
the House, last week, the revised Prayer 
Book is the fruit of more than a generation 
of honest effort by broad-minded Church 
of Englanders, such as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to compromise their differ- 
ences with the Evangelicals and avoid a 
schism in the State Church. 

Therefore, the new manual of prayer 
authorizes reservation of The Most Blessed 
Sacrament only in cases where the local 
Bishop specifically approves, for example, 
in emergencies, such as the need to convey 
the entity of Christ to a citizen on the 
verge of Death. 

Numerous other compromises have been 
included and it was hoped that the book 
submitted last week would prove more ac- 
ceptable to Parliament than an earlier re- 
vised version, voted down last year. 

Commons Debate. “A favorable ma- 
jority for this measure,” cried Home Sec- 
retary Sir William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, 
“would transform the Church of England 
into a veritable hot-bed of Romish prac- 
tices!” 

When it was suggested to Sir William 
that he was attacking the life work of the 
venerable and beloved Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England,—the 
most Reverend Randall Thomas, aged 80 
—the implacable “Jix” thundered, “We 
seem to remember that a Protestant mar- 
tyr; Ridley, went to the stake in his eight- 
ieth year!’* 

Spoke for the book in lofty, compelling 


| periods that great Anglican Lord Hugh 


Cecil, now esteemed the leading orator in 
the House of Commons, and brother of 
famed League of Nations Exponent Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelmwood. At greatest 
length Lord Hugh traced the practice of 


*A gross error. Martyr Nicholas Ridley was 
ignited in his fifty-fifth year. 
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reservation from earliest, primitive Chris- 
tian times, and concluded that, as prac- 
ticed by Anglicans, it retains its primitive 
purity unsullied by Popery. 

After this abstruse discourse the air was 
cleared by famed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston Churchill, ruddy as a 
round full moon, matter of fact as the 
taxes he imposes. Crisply Mr. Churchill 
told the M. P.s that they, as a body of 
laymen, should not set themselves up as 
ecclesiastical arbiters, but should pass the 
Book in deference to the expert endorse- 
ment already accorded it by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and a 
large majority of the Bishops of the 
Church of England. 

Finally, good, easy-going Prime Minis- 
ter Stanley Baldwin rose to conclude the 
debate with a soft-soapy appeal for TOL- 
ERANCE—tolerance of the Book, he ap- 
peared to mean. At this crux of debate, 
the battle of prayers—still raging across 
the street in Westminster Abbey—reached 
a climax of Evangelical appeals to the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost;* while 
Anglo-Catholics did not scruple to ad- 
ditionally beseech the Virgin Mary, her 
mother St. Anne, and many another saint. 

The House of Commons then voted 266 
to 220 rejecting the Prayer Book. 

Aftermath. Bowed with disappoint- 
ment the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
reported to have said, last week, that he 
will resign from ecclesiastical office. 

Before politicians loomed the serious 
prospect of a schism within the State 
Church so grave as perhaps to lead to its 
disestablishment—a_ possibility « seriously 
dwelt upon, last week, by Mr. Baldwin. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, triumphant, 
announced that the Evangelicals are pre- 
paring and will shortly submit their ver- 
sion of a revised Prayer Book. 


FRANCE 


Herrick Flayed 


The charge that he is a Francophile 
would perhaps not be denied by the pres- 
ent U. S. Ambassador to France, famed 
Clevelander Myron Timothy Herrick. 

The Ambassador likes France, loves to 
advise and help Frenchmen, has helped a 
great deal, often with large cash contri- 
butions to French charities and War 
reconstructions. 

Therefore Mr. Herrick must have re- 
ceived with pain, last week, a thorough- 
going flaying administered by M. André 
Géraud, famed as “Pertinax,” redoubtable 
Foreign Editor of L’Echo de Paris. Seiz- 
ing upon a rumor that the Ambassador 
was about to resign, “Pertinax” apostro- 
phized: 

“Dear American friends, we humbly beg 
you to appoint some one who will abstain 
rigorously from sentimentalism and who 
quite simply from day to day will keep us 
informed as to what you really are think- 
ing.” 

Explaining, “Pertinax” went on to 





*An astounding and unprecedented affront to 
the Holy Trinity was the laying of very heavy 
bets at leading London clubs during the two days 
of prayer and debate. Odds of 7 to 4 favoring 
the Prayer Book narrowed rapidly to even 
money, and finally reached 5 to 4 against. 

Since nearly all members of the exclusive 
clubs where such betting took place are pro- 
fessed Church of Englanders, the hypothesis 
that all upper-crust Britons are congenital hypo- 
crites may be said to have been strengthened. 
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charge that Ambassador Herrick has been 
“so good a friend to France” as to have 
unwittingly deceived her statesmen by his 
own Francophility into thinking that the 
U. S. would: 

1) Cancel most of the French War 
debts; 

2) Sign an exclusive two-power pact 
renouncing war with France. 

As everyone knows, Ambassador Her- 
rick carried this latter proposal personally 
from French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand to U. S. Secretary of State Kellogg 
(Time, July 4). The refusal of Mr. Kel- 
logg to sit down to diplomatic tea for two 
with M. Briand and his subsequent invi- 
tation to all nations to sign a multi-power 
pact has constituted one of the most dis- 
tasteful rebuffs suffered by French diplo- 
macy since the War. 

Doubtless anticipated by “Pertinax,” 
last week, was an immediate denial from 
Ambassador Herrick that he intends to 


resign, 
GERMANY 
Ruler Reports 


Like a bulging pulverwurst is the latest 
semi-annual report of Agent General for 
Reparations Seymour Parker Gilbert. 

Issued at Berlin last week, this bulky 
document of 126 printed pages drew from 
the reactionary Deutsche Zeitung a re- 
signed comment: “Germany is ruled by an 
outsider .. . by a Yankee lawyer. All 
the bargaining of our politicians over a 
new Cabinet (see p. 20) cannot blind us 
to the fact that our true master is Herr 
Parker Gilbert.” 

Keynotes in the report of Germany’s 
tall, young fiscal Ruler & Master are: 

Reich Can Pay. For the first time, 
Agent Gilbert now expresses a conviction 
that the German Reich will continue able 
to make its scheduled reparations pay- 
ments in full even after dreaded Sept. 1, 
1928. 

From that to-be-historic day will date 
the so-called Standard Reparations years, 
in each of which Germany must pay to the 
Allies 24 billion gold marks ($595,000,- 
000). 

Less than two years ago Mr. Gilbert re- 
ported that “no man can know” whether 
such huge payment could ever be made. 
But this year Germany is paying approxi- 
mately 13 billion gold marks without finan- 
cial dislocation and the Agent General is 
finally optimistic about years to come. 

Total Must Be Fixed. How many 
crushing, toilsome Standard Reparations 
years are coming has never been settled 
between Germany and her conquerors. The 
Dawes Plan merely fixes the annual sums 
payable, leaving open for negotiation the 
total sum of German reparations. Striking 
was the insistence of the Agent General 
in his last report (TrmeE, Dec. 26) that this 
total be speedily fixed; but Allied states- 
men have not taken heed. Therefore the 
present report sounds a note of dignified 
warning : 

“If this problem is not solved in due 
time it may be assumed that investors all 
over the world will become less willing to 
lend their savings to Germany and will do 
so only at rates high enough to insure them 
against uncertainties involved. In this 
sense, if for no other, the final determina- 
tion of the reparations obligation becomes 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





a matter of growing practical importance.” 

Wildcatting Curbed. Ruler Gilbert’s 
recent fiat against wildcat borrowing by 
German municipalities has been heeded, 
according to this present report, which 
points with satisfaction to an elaborate 
system whereby States of the Reich now 
strictly ration the foreign loans of their 
municipalities. 

Exports and Wages Up. That the vol- 
ume of German exports is now greater 
than at any time since the Dawes Plan 
went into effect is chronicled with ap- 
proval. But the Agent General deplores 
a partially consequent general wage in- 
crease of 6%. Writes he: “In Germany, 
particularly in the last year, wage increases 
quickly found their way into higher prices 
and so tended sooner or later to cancel 
themselves.” 

Appeal to The Hague. In a supple- 
mental report Mr. Gilbert flayed, last 
week, the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment in recently refusing to permit the 
German State Railways to increase their 
rates in accordance with the Agent Gen- 
eral’s recommendations. If pushed to ex- 
tremities, the report warns, the German 
railways are empowered to appeal over the 
head of the German Government to the 
World Court at the Hague. 

A significant incident in this connection 
last week, was the wreck of an express 
train near Nuremberg. “Due to worn and 
obsolete equipment” ran the verdict; and 
railway officials hastened to point out that 
new equipment cannot be bought unless 
the fare increases advised by Mr. Gilbert 
are granted. Since 25 passengers on the 
wrecked train were killed, the lesson 
taught by Death seemed likely to sink in. 


—>—- 


Notes on Crisis 


@ The rvight-center Coalition Cabinet of 
Dr. Wilhelm Marx resigned, last week, 
because the balance of power has shifted 
to /eft-centre in the newly elected Reichs- 
tag (Time, May 28). 

@ Dr. Paul Loebe, veteran Socialist presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, was re-elected for 
the third time as the new parliament con- 
vened last week. 

@ The Socialists, now much the largest 
party, set about assembling a new cabinet. 
@ Socialist Prime Minister of Prussia Dr. 
Otto Braun, was offered the Prime Min- 
istry as forecast but refused, desiring not 
to impair his iron grip on Prussia. 

@ President von Hindenburg then called 
to the Prime Ministry Herr Hermann 
Miller, prominent Socialist, onetime man- 
ual laborer, signer of the Versailles Treaty 
and head of an undistinguished Cabinet in 
1920. Characteristics: slow, poor speaker; 
once radical, now moderate; humorless and 
schoolteacherish; dependable party man; 
has curbed a once copious taste for beer. 
@ Furious political squabbling began, as 
the Socialists, who do not themselves 
possess a majority angled for support from 
the left-centre parties. 

@ The famed People’s Party of world- 
esteemed Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann asked as the price of his con- 
tinuance in the German Cabinet that other 


members of their party be included in the 
Prussian Cabinet. 

At this Prussian Socialist Prime Min- 
ister Braun saw red, shouted “Nein! 
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Herr MULLER 
. is now a people’s choice. 


Nein! NEIN!!” at the bargainers, and 
punctuated his remarks with oaths. 

@ Herr Miiller, badly worried, appealed to 
Dr. Stresemann “as a man above party,” 
thereby causing him to arise from his sick 
bed for a conference with the various 
leaders. Though the issue was uncertain, 
Germans looked to Great Dr. Stresemann 
to solve their cabinet crisis. 

@ Chased by the Berlin Police, several 
Communist Deputies wanted for political 
crimes sprinted into the Reichstag, last 
week, where sanctuary was theirs. 


SPAIN 


Lustrum after Lustrum 


A privilege of Greatness is to speak in 
words which send common folk ascurry- 
ing to dictionaries. Lustrum is such a 
word. Last week His Excellency General 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis de 
Estella, Prime Minister and Dictator of 
Spain announced: 

“Tn the evolution of the Spanish govern- 
ment the stages will be counted by lus- 
trums. ... Now that we are about to 
enter the second lustrum of our régime 
we will submit to the nation certain funda- 
mental laws which will be a firm founda- 
tion sustaining the future of Spain... . 
[However] we have no intention of modi- 
fying our fundamental system, which has 
served so well during our first lus- 
as 

Spanish scurriers to dictionaries were 
intrigued and mystified by the primary 
meaning of Justrum: a Latin word signify- 
ing the festival at which Romans purified 
themselves by sacrificing to the Gods many 
a pig, sheep, bull. Was beefy Dictator 
de Rivera announcing Spanish sacrifices 
of pork, mutton, beef? 

More appropriate seemed the second but 





obscure meaning of /ustrum: a period of 
five years. On September 15, 1928, Dic- 
tator de Rivera will have been in power for 
one whole lustrum. “At that time,” he 
declared last week, “my government will 
address the country respecting the new 
laws [said to envision merely the creation 
of an advisory Assembly, with Parliament 
continuing suppressed]. . . . These meas- 
ures will be submitted to a national pleb- 
iscite. ... 

“Thus far my government has not lacked 
the goodwill of the country, nor the pro- 
tection of God, nor the King’s confidence. 
... The heirs of my government never 
will be the leaders of the régime which 
preceded mine, but will continue my poli- 
cies and will be drawn from the Party of 
Patriotic Union [founded by the dictator 
among military men and staunch mon- 
archists].” 

—-- —— 


' Honor Sullied 


The Duke of Almodovar and Count 
Cimera each addressed furious open let- 
ters, last week, to General Don Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, Marquis de Estella, 
Prime Minister and Dictator of Spain. 

Bitterly Duke and Count complained 
that their honor had been sullied- by the 
Marquis. What did he mean, they asked 
in effect, by breaking off his engagement 
with the Senorita Mercedes de Castellanos 
(Time, June 18) and giving as his rea- 
son her “imprudent and inexplicable” con- 
duct in appearing on the Madrid Stock 
Exchange accompanied by the Duke and 
Count? 

To neither of these nobles does it seem 
“inexplicable” that a pretty woman should 
accept their joint escort; and to suggest 
that she was “imprudent” in so doing is 
clearly a dueling matter. 

Since dictators are proverbially above 
honor, dueling, and stooping to answer 
open letters, General Primo de Rivera 
contented himself, last week, with observ- 
ing to reporters: “My position does not 
permit me to be at the disposition of per- 
sons who, thinking themselves damaged by 
my statements, would seek to involve me 
in a personal dispute.” 

Such an attitude violates all canons of 
Spanish honor. Therefore, last week, most 
Spanish statesmen not of the dictator’s 
own faction pointedly absented themselves 
from a State Ball given at the Royal 
Palace in Madrid. 

His Most Catholic Majesty, King Al- 
fonso XIII, now admittedly under the 
dictator’s heavy thumb, continued to 
evince no sign of distaste for General 
Primo de Rivera. 


RUSSIA 
Freak Suit 


Against His Highness Prince Felix 
Youssoupov was brought at Paris, last 
week, a freak damage suit for $1,000,000 
by Mme. Gregoriena Rasputin Solaviev, 
daughter of the late, detested “Black 
Monk,” Gregory Efimovich Rasputin, evil 
nemesis of the last Tsar and Tsarina of all 
the Russias. 

The “damages” which would scarcely 
be recognized as such by public opinion, 
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Telephone service, a public trust 





An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue widespread ownership of the 
Bell Telephone System places an 
obligation on its management to 
guard the savings of its hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. 

Its responsibility for so large a part of 
the country’s telephone service imposes 
an obligation that the service shall always 
be adequate, dependable and satisfactory 
to the user. 

The only sound policy that will meet 
these obligations is to continue to furnish 
the best possible service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

There is then in the Bell System no 





incentive to earn speculative or 
large profits. Earnings must be 
sufficient to assure the best possi- 
ble service and the financial integrity of 
the business. Anything in excess of these 
requirements goes toward extending the 
service or keeping down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the policy of the 
company. 

The Bell System’s ideal is the same as 
that of the public it serves—the most tele- 
phone service and the best, at the least 
cost to the user. It accepts its responsi- 
bility for a nation-wide telephone service 
as a public trust. 
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* _ must be pretty well fixed 
to have the city residence he 
described—gym, pool and all that.” 
“You or I could have the same, if 
we were single like Mead.” 
“Where?” 
“At The Allerton.” 
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A door flew open. 


arise from the fact that Nemesis Rasputin 
was assassinated by gentlemen of the 
highest Russian aristocracy at the palace 
of Prince Felix Youssoupov in Petrograd, 
Dec. 15, 1916. Among Russians of. the old 
régime Prince Youssoupov is honored as 
a deliverer and the assassination is invari- 
ably referred to as an execution. 


POLAND 
Sick Lion 


A kinetic surprise lurks always up the 
faded, military coat-sleeve of Josef Pil- 
sudski, beloved Marshal of Poland, reso- 
lute Dictator, quixotic Prime Minister. 

Last week, however, Deputies of the Op- 
position felt safe. Pilsudski was sick. They 
knew that he had been too ill to receive the 
King of Afghanistan six weeks ago (TIME, 
May 14), and had lain abed ever since, 
some said paralyzed. Therefore the Polish 
Sejm (Parliament) rang with furious de- 
nunciations of the Cabinet’s Budget Bill. 
This time there seemed no hope that it 
could be saved by a sudden, dramatic ap- 
pearance of National Hero Pilsudski. 

An appeal to the Opposition by puppet- 
President Ignatz Moscicki was ignored. A 
story gained credence that the sick Lion 
of Poland had fallen victim to delusions 
of persecution, had shot his own gardener, 
was raving, confined in a strait-jacket. 

Then, with the budget about to be voted 
down, came, as in Polish fairy tales, the 
surprise. A door behind the Tribune of 
the Sejm flew open. Once more the frayed 
field uniform, the old sword, the drooping 
ferocious mustachios: PILSUDSKI! 

The Marshal, himself again, had char- 
acteristically concealed his convalescence 
until the last dramatic moment. Impres- 
sionable Polish Deputies, stirred once more 
by the mere presence of him whose glory 
is that he led Poland to independence from 


Russia, shortly voted through the Budget. 

A second striking result of the Dictator’s 
sudden abandonment of the role of “Pos- 
sum’’ was the sending, last week, of three 
Polish light cruisers to anchor threaten- 
ingly in the port of the famed Free City 
of Danzig. Polish cargo ships, it was al- 
leged, have recently been denied adequate 
anchorage and docking facilities by Dan- 
zigers. 


ARGENTINA 
Bad Boys 


Senor José Amatuzzo, superintendent of 
the State Reformatories of Argentina, con- 
fided to correspondents, last week, details 
of a punishment which he deems “almost 
infallibly efficacious.” 

“When an Argentine boy is very bad I 
cut his hair. They love their hair and 
that’s what hurts them most.” 

“In the past three years,” added and 
boasted Sehor Amatuzzo, “our 18 farms 
and 17 shops for delinquent youths have 
produced various goods worth $200,000. 
. . . For example one of our skilled car- 
penters made, and sold at a good price, too, 
a desk and chair now used by the Presi- 
dent* of Argentina. 


PANAMA 


Good Security 


The annuity paid by the U. S. to 
Panama for the use and occupation of the 
Canal Zone, plus the liquor and stamp 
taxes of Panama were pledged, Jast week, 
as security for a $12,000,000 loan at 5% 
made to the Government of President Ro- 
dolfo Chiari by the National City Co. of 
Manhattan. 

Purposes of the loan: 1) Refunding of 
previous 5, 54 and 64 issues; 2) Road 
building; and 3) “Paying certain expenses 
of the party in power during the coming 
election”—according to indignant charges 
made, last week, by the opposition party 
of onetime President Dr. Belisario Porras. 


COLOMBIA 
“Good Security” 


The liquor taxes of Colombia, like those 
of Panama (see above), have been pledged 
along with other taxes to repay $31,665,- 
500 lent from the Liquor Prohibiting U. S. 
Therefore U. S. investors were vexed, last 
week, with Colombians who inaugurated 
a régime of partial prohibition. 

However, although liquorish Colombian 
revenues have been curtailed, the non- 
liquorish revenues pledged to repay the 
loan in question still offer “good security.” 


JAPAN 


Secret 


By decision of the Imperial Household 
Ministry a secret was revealed, last week, 
which had been successfully kept from the 
Japanese press and public for over a 
month. 

Secret: On the island of Formosa one 
Cho Meika, a Korean youth of 21, took 
a dose of poison, six. weeks ago, and in- 
stantly thereafter threw a dagger at Prince 

*Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen will shortly be in- 


augurated to succeed Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear 
(Tims, May 21). 
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©lInternational 
Empress’ FATHER & MOTHER 
dagger. 
Unperturbed by 5 poison. 
l antidote. 
Kuni, august father of the Sublime Em- 
press Nagako. 

Poorly aimed, the dagger merely pinked 

his Highness’ chauffeur. Pouncing police 
not only collared would-be assassin Meika 
but efficiently forced down his throat a 
successful antidote to the poison he had 
taken. Today he is in Tokyo, alive and 
awaiting justice. 
_ Bowed with shame Governor Mitsuno- 
suke Kamiyama of Formosa resigned, last 
week, to expiate the stigma cast upon his 
administration. President Takeji Kawa- 
mura of the South Manchurian Railway 
Co., laid down his duties as such last week, 
to pop into the vacated governorship. 


CHINA 


Nationalist Notes 

@ The famed port-city of Tientsin, from 
which Peking is reached, was surrounded 
on three sides, last week by Nanking Na- 
tionalist Armies and then quietly occu- 
pied. 

@ Of Tientsin’s former militarist masters 
the last to evacuate was blunt, bearish 
Marshal Chang* Tsung-chang, notorious 
during the present Civil War for his ruth- 
less cruelty (Trme, March 7, 1927). As 
Chang’s armored train pulled out for 
Manchuria, he growled to correspondents: 
“T won’t answer questions! How should 
I know how many men I’ve got left, or 
how much money I’ve got left, or 
how many wives I've got left?” 

@ Luckless Chinese businessmen of 
Tientsin were “squeezed” by Chang 
Tsung-chang, last week, for over $300,- 
ooo—a bribe which this Super-Brigand 





*Not to be confused with and not related to: 
1.) The great Manchurian War Lord Chang 
Tso-lin, recently dictator at Peking, subse- 
quently bombed in Mukden, Manchuria, and 
rumored to have died last week; or 2) Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the War Lord, and 
superior officer of Marshal Chang Tsung-chang. 
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‘Lhe worlds biggest 


Sales Convention 


meets in the 
living-room 
Wy 


esas week of the year, dozens of towns, from 

Atlantic City to Los Angeles, entertain sales con- 
ventions. A hundred, five hundred, five thousand 
men gather together to learn better ways of selling. 

Yet, if all those meetings were rolled into one, its 
total influence on American buying habits would be 
as nothing compared to another convention that 
meets daily in the country’s twenty million homes. 

That convention is the family council which 
gathers at the dinner table or in the living-room. 
There the hopes, the desires, the needs, of every 
member of the family are presented, discussed, and 
settled. And there rests the ultimate fate of every 
product that is sold to the family. 

That is why leading advertisers now want to know 
how many members of the family read each publi- 
cation. Therefore, numerous investigations have 
recently been made of the-reading habits ofthe Amer- 
ican family. And in every survey, of which we have 
record, one magazine, The American, was overwhelm- 
ingly first in its combined reading by all the family. 


“First with all the family” 


In Rochester, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., a thousand families 
were asked this question, “If your family could take only one 
magazine and the question were put to a vote of all members 
of the family, what magazine would be voted the most indis- 
pensable to your family?” 

The result of that investigation showed that 61.2% of the 
families voted The American Magazine the most indispen- 
sable. All other magazines combined totaled only 38.8%. 
That is only one investigation among dozens which prove 
The American Magazine is “First with all the family.” 


The Crowell Publishing Company - New York City 
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Shirt Comfort 





EAL shirt comfort can only be had in shirts spe- 

cially made according to your exact measurements. 
You can't expect to find your fit in any hand-me- 
down shirt. 

Experience the satisfaction and comfort of wearing 
shirts custom-made to fit YOU; shirts roomy where 
you want them roomy, but without surplus bulges; 
sleeves of exactly the right length. Shirts styled ac- 
cording to your own wishes, and made of fine mate- 
rials in fashionable patterns selected by yourself from 
our samples; shirts cut to your measure, sewed and 
finished by painstaking, highly skilled custom shirt 
makers working in a clean, airy, modern, daylight 
plant 

But the cost? No more than you pay for hand- 
me-down shirts of like quality of materials... $3, 
$3.50, and $4 each; sold only in lots of three. 

Let us send you sample swatches of our expertly 
selected finest quality shirtings, and our easy self- 
measuring chart. There's no obligz ation. 

You'll look better and feel better 
in custom-made shirts by 


“THREADNEEDLE” 
Custom Shirt Makers 


379 JACKSON ST. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Aristocrat of 
High Speed 
Motors 





More and more are the leading builders of | 


high grade power boats standardizing on 
the Kermath Big 6 in either the 100-125 
or 150 H.P. Models. And they do this sole- 
ly for one reason—in competition Kermath 
out performs the field. 
The following telegram from the Banfield 
Sea Skiff Works is typical: 
“Test just completed with 150 H.P. Ker- 
math in our 32-foot cruiser shows speed of 
30 miles per hour. This is remarkable 
performance and we give you all the credit 
in the world for turning out sucha motor.”’ 
Send for the new Kermath catalog. Write 
for your copy today. 
3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


*“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 





shamelessly exacted with threats that if 
it were not paid he would sack the city 
before evacuating. 

@ With the capture of Tientsin follow- 
ing that of Peking (Time, June 4) the 
Nationalist flag* now flies for the first time 
over all China except Manchuria—which 
is not part of “China proper,” but lies out- 
side the Great Wall. 

@ Flushed with new potency the Na- 
tionalist Government issued last week an 
open declaration to all the Powers. 

Excerpts: 

“For eighty years China has been under 
the shackles of unequal treaties. .. . 

“We are pleased to note since the lat- 
ter part of 1926 that the spokesmen of the 
Powers have expressed their willingness to 
negotiate new equal treaties. 

“Now that the unification of China has 
been consummated, we think the time is 
ripe ... to begin at once to negotiate 

. new treaties on the basis of complete 
equality and mutual respect for each 
other’s sovereignty. 

“With profound sincerity, the National- 

ist Government in the name of the people 
of all China makes the foregoing declara- 
tion to the whole world.” 
@ Statesmen thought that the National- 
ist Declaration will lead to negotiations 
of the very largest world import, IF, 
and only if the vast and various armies 
and populations now calling themselves 
“Nationalists” are able to achieve a work- 
ing solidarity. Such professed National- 
ists as Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who has 
a personal army of 195,000 men, are 
capable of resuming the status of regional 
dictators they have held in the past. 

The North China Daily Mail said sig- 
nificantly last week: 

“Whether he uses his strength for good 
or evil, Feng Yu-hsiang is the strongest 
man in China today... . 

“Despite opinions to the contrary, we 
cherish the hope that it will be for good.” 
@ Prospect of further conflict loomed 
when fiery Nationalist General Pai Chung- 
hsi, “The Hewer of Communist Heads,” 
declared at Peking, last week, that the 
Nationalist Armies will now extend their 
authority over Manchuria, while their 
enemies “scatter like dead leaves before 
the rising wind.” 

@ Since Japanese colonists teem in 
Manchuria, the spread of Chinese civil 
war to that province would be of gravest 
international concern; and the Japanese 
Government has long since averred that 
it will intervene to prevent such an 
eventuality (Time, April 30). 
@ That such is still the intent of Japan 
was shown last week when Vice Presi- 
dent Yousuke Matsuoka of the Japanese- 
owned South Manchuria Railway said: 
“Our policy, frankly, is peace at any 
price. . . . Japan will close the door to 
any Chinese army which seeks to carry on 
Civil War north of the Great Wall... . 
Naturally we consider our interests suf- 
ficient reason for our actions. We may as 
well admit that Manchuria is strategically 
vital to Japan—it is our first line of de- 
fense. Geographically, this is true. These 
are the facts which perhaps will cause us 
embarrassment, but we must face the sit- 
uation and admit that things are as they 
are.’ 


*Red with one white star on a blue field in 


| upper staff corner. 


THE PRESS 


Anywhere, Everywhere 


Since February, newspapermen have 
been increasingly sure that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst is, for the first time in his 
career, retrenching. The following deals 
are pertinent evidence: 

He sold two tabloids, New York Daily 
Mirror and Boston Advertiser, to Alex- 
ander Pollock Moore, U. S. Ambassador 
to Peru, for a price which was said to be 
dirt cheap. (It was even hinted that this 
was a “dummy” sale and that Hearst pri- 
vately remains the financial angel of the 
two tabloids.) 

He killed his third tabloid, Baltimore 
American, by merging it with his full-sized 
Baltimore News. This was part of a com- 
plicated compromise with his Baltimore 
rivals, the Sun-papers, by which he allowed 
the Evening Sun to get Associated Press 
rights without paying him one cent. Hearst 
had not been known before as a man of 
compromises. 

He discontinued his Oakland, Calif., 
Times. 

He sold two magazines, Smart Set and 
McClure’s, to James R. Quirk. 

These deals have been cited as con- 
firmation of the report that Hearst has 
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Radiograms ‘Via RCA” offer direct 
communication between the United 
States and twenty-five foreign countries. 
Messages are transmitted with speed and 
accuracy because they go direct—entirely 
withoutrelay. To practically every other 
country on the face of the globe Radio- 
grams offer the most direct service avail- 
able. Yet they cost no more than other 

means of fast communication. 

Thats why leading banks, exporters and 
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Belgium Turkey Japan 

France Liberia Dutch East 
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Germany Brazil The Philippines 
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ordered his general manager, Col. William 

Franklin Knox, to cut down expenses by 

$10,000,000 this year. 
Hearst now has 


24 newspapers, ten 
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HEARST 


He is not in his morgues. 


magazines, eight feature, news and film 
services, also the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp. Indeed, there is no danger of the 
wolf growling at Hearst’s door. Good 
Housekeeping alone is capable of butter- 
ing Hearst’s bread and of satisfying his 
large passion for antiques. He may be 
old (65), but he is not yet ready to get out 
of journalism. Rather, he is trimming his 
properties, consolidating them, fertilizing 
the hardy ones, weeding out the weak 
ones; so that a banker can look at them 
and say: “They are a sound unit.” But 
Hearst no longer cracks the whip that 
terrorized his rivals and upset the stan- 
dards of journalism at the turn of the 
century. He is now willing to compromise, 
or to stand pat. 

Coincidently, the first important biog- 
raphy of Hearst has appeared.* It de- 
picts Hearst as a onetime Harvard student 
who “tried manfully to drink beer,” as 
a devoted husband, “a keen student of 
the Bible,” and, through his newspapers, 
“a world force,” a man who “has short- 
ened by a generation certain sorely needed 
social and _ political reforms .. . has 
awakened the public consciousness of the 
average citizen. . . .” 

Some day, probably after Hearst has 
passed to the never-never land, his com- 
plete biography will be written. And it 
will contain many an amazing fact which 
Writer Winkler has, either deliberately or 
unknowingly, omitted. 

There is, however, much of interest in 
Writer Winkler’s book: 

@ “Should anything untoward happen to 
William Randolph Hearst, the staffs of the 
various Hearst papers would be running 
about like ants, for their morgues contain 
no biography of their owner. The proprie- 
tor has given orders that no biography of 
himself be prepared. 

@ “Hearst is a man of orderly disorder. 
He transacts most of his business by tele- 





*Hearst: AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON 
John K. Winkler—Simon & Schuster ($4). 


phone and telegraph. He maintains no 
personal letter-file. His office is anywhere 
and everywhere he happens to be. He 
scribbles on the backs of envelopes, scraps 
of paper. He is an extremely indolent cor- 
respondent. In New York he has half a 
dozen luxuriantly appointed ‘hide-outs’ to 
which he may repair when he desires 
privacy..." 

@ The late Senator George Hearst, father 
of William Randolph, grizzly forty-niner, 
poker player, breeder of race horses and 
cattle, owned a little newspaper, the San 
Francisco Examiner, which he regarded 
as a worthless joke. When Will returned 
from Harvard, ousted because of boyish 
pranks, he asked his father to give him 
the Examiner, and got it. Sensational fea- 
tures and crusades for the masses against 
“black” capitalists—these things young 
Hearst had observed in the methods of 
Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World; 
and he practiced them in San Francisco. 
Later, in 1895, when his father left him 
a $17,000,000 estate, he bought the 
New York Journal and set out to outdo 
Pulitzer. 

@ Everyone knows of the terrific battle 
between Hearst and Pulitzer. Hearst lured 
the entire Sunday staff away from the 
World and also captured Arthur Brisbane 
when Pulitzer refused to let Brisbane 
write signed editorial comment. 

@ The work of Hearst in stirring up the 
Spanish-American War needs no reitera- 
tion. After the war, Hearst’s Journal bit- 
terly attacked President McKinley; one 
editorial said: “If bad institutions and bad 
men can be got rid of only by killing, then 
killing must be done.” When President 
McKinley was assassinated, Hearst’s en- 
emies pointed to this editorial as a con- 
tributory cause of the assassination. 
Writer Winkler defends Hearst on the 
grounds that he knew nothing about the 
editorial until after it was printed. 

@ In 1902, Hearst was elected to the U. S. 
House of Representatives. “Evidence mul- 
tiplied that he had touched the hearts and 
gained the confidence of a great multi- 
tude, and that he was beginning to be 
honestly taken as an unterrified champion 
of the poor and helpless,” says Writer 
Winkler. Yet Hearst was never again 
elected to any other important public 
office, though he tried for senator and 
governor and, at one time, boomed him- 
self for the presidency. The man who 
finally spiked the political guns of Hearst 
was Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith of 
New York. 

@ Hearst, 40 in 1903, is described 
“as a young dilettante whose whole time 
and attention was devoted to making more 
joyous the days of his lady fair. Hearst 
and Millicent Willson were like a couple 
of children in their love making.” They 
were married on April 28 of that year. She 
was a musical comedy girl. 

@ Writer Winkler reminds readers at least 
three times that Hearst never touches 
alcohol, though as a good host he serves 
wine to his guests. 

@ Reading about Hearst may well be- 
come a national pastime. The man is like 
a character in a Greek myth; people have 
heard dozens of tales about him, suspect 
or imagine dozens more, know for a fact 
very few. Writer Winkler once worked for 
him and knows him as well as any man is 
permitted to know him. 
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work. With any of these you can 
spray-paint exteriors, brighten 
up interiors, improve working 
conditions and protect property 
investment at a low cost. Con- 
nect up with a light socket and 
refinish your plant, your equip- 
ment, furniture, trucks;—any- 
thing that will take a coat of any 
light or heavy paint, varnish or 
lacquer. The work is done in a 
jiffy and your savings have 
more than paid for the outfit. 
Order a “Binks” on trial or 
owners, etc. Write for detailed information. 
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EDUCATION 


Pundits Twain 


There are Pundits and pundits. A capi- 
talized Pundit is a member of a queer, 
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THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 
. used to grope. 


recondite, fraternal clique, annually re- 
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plenished from among Yale students by 
famed Academic Tycoon William Lyon 
Phelps. 

Pundits wear on their watch chains a 
little god—suspected by the envious of 
being tin. Harder to define are uncapital- 
ized, courtesy-title pundits. Gene Tunney 
might be considered one, partly because 
queer (as a prize-fighter), partly because 
friended by William Lyon Phelps. 

Last week sport writers were ecstatically 
delighted when Mr. Tunney announced 
that next August he will go on a European 
walking tour with a famed, Yale-graduated 
god-wearing Pundit: Novelist Thornton 
Niven Wilder, author of the best selling 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


Pundit Wilder explained last week, in 
the small cozy room which he occupies as 
an instructor at Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

“I admire Mr. Tunney very much. I 
met him in Florida, last winter. Our ac- 
quaintance grew from talking about books. 

. . Yes, I suppose we shall resume our 
conversations abroad. ... But I shan’t 
attempt to teach Mr. Tunney anything. 

. I shall rent Henry James’s house at 
Rye, in the South of England if I can. 
. Mr. Tunney will join me there [after 
his bout with Tom Heeney on July 26].” 

Intimates of Pundit Wilder suspect that 
his interest in “bigness,” in “potency,” 
may have drawn him to pundit Tunney. 
The novelist is said to have confessed that 
he finds the pugilist almost without a sense 
of humor, but interestingly athirst and 
groping. 

In the Cabala, Mr. Wilder’s first novel, 
he was concerned with potent, polished, 
punditical aristocrats and churchmen in 
Rome. Significantly he said last week that 
he does not “dare” to write a novel with 
a U. S. background, “not at least until I 
feel sure of myself.” 

What, queried observers, could be more 
assuring, more 100% U. S., than the broad 
background of Gene Tunney? 

At New Haven Undergraduate Wilder 
was not a 4-year-man, but a late Junior 
year arrival. His habit of asking class- 
mates and professors soul probing ques- 
tions qualified him as a Pundit. It was 
so obvious that he asked and asked for 
the simple, Punditical reason that he want- 
ed to know—for example—such things as 
how the football captain got a certain, 
curious nickname. 

After his own fashion Novelist Wilder 
used to grope. Today he grasps, selects, 
polishes exquisitely and sets before his 
readers a literary fare which choosiest crit- 
ics approve—a fare which pundit Tunney 
has declared to be in his opinion, inferior 
only to Eugene O’Neill and Shakespeare. 
-—— 


“Misfit” Cornell 


Casting about for likely members of the 
M Club of Cornell University, Walter 
Clark Teagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Co., of New Jersey, hit upon the name 
of his rich classmate, Hayward Kendall, 
Cleveland coalman, and wrote him a letter. 
It is easy to become a member of the M 
Club—simply agree to contribute $1,000 
annually to Cornell University. But Class- 
mate Kendall did not want to join; and 
he said so in a wide open letter to Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand of Cornell. The 
letter in part: 





“Even with the will I couldn’t help 
comfortably while paying for a winter 
home in Florida out of income. And by 
a home in Florida I don’t mean a duchy or 
principality with a kingly villa in the cen- 
tre, like the Great Khan Teagle’s estate, 
but a few humble acres on the Gulf and 
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James JosepH TUNNEY 


. still groping. 
(See col. 1) 


a simple cottage with bougainvillea and 
cocoanut palms and poison ivy around it. 

“My friends speak of a heritage I have 
gotten from Cornell University. The only 
legacy I am certain I received from that 
institution of learning was the licker habit. 
It took me years to get over it. And, quite 
frankly, I could have acquired the same 
habit in two years at Harvard, while it 
took me four at Cornell... . 

“T refuse to get steamed up over Cor- 
nell. You have neither an Eastern univer- 
sity nor a frankly Western one. All you 
have is a group of rather inharmonious 
buildings in a glorious setting, a silly, un- 
democratic, un-Christian fraternity sys- 
tem and a large mass of unwelcome, mis- 
placed women called co-eds. ... 

“And who can get the date of the Nor- 
man invasion or the French irregular verbs 
fixed in his mind when a bare-kneed cutie, 
all scented up with Black Narcissus, is 
sitting just across the aisle? No one with- 
out the sales resistance of a Galahad! . 

“T refuse to contribute a dime to your 
present misfit university with its caste sys- 
tem and sexy characteristics. But to show 
you I am acting in good faith, I will agree 
to leave Cornell a million dollars if the 
fraternity and club system is completely 
abolished and the women students are 
given a separate college of their own. . . 

“Pardon my rough and tumble entrance 
to your party. But a brick through the 
window arouses quicker interest than a 
dollar’s worth of pansies laid lovingly on 
the threshold.” 


This was not a sour grapes letter, for 
Mr. Kendall as a Cornell undergraduate 
(class of 1898) was taken into Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon and was managing editor of the 
Cornell Widow (funny). 
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Kudos 


No man in the U. S. holds as many hon- | 


orary degrees as G. O. P. Nominee Herbert 
Clark Hoover. He has received them from 
30 colleges and universities; 19 of them 
are the monumental degree of LL. D. But 
at 1928 commencements, Mr. Hoover’s 
list was not increased; he was too busy for 
Kudos. It was Paul Louis Charles Claudel 
who led all the rest this year. As poet, 
dramatist, philosopher, Roman Catholic 
almost mystic in his zeal, distinguished 
visitor to the U. S. with the portfolio of 
French Ambassador, he is a fitting candi- 
date for honorary degrees. He received 
four of them at June commencement exer- 
cises—from Columbia, Princeton, Yale, 
University of Delaware. 
Herewith are some of the recipients of 
kudos at the later commencements :* 
Smith College 
Louise Pound, 56, famed tennis & golf player, 
professor (University of Nebraska), author, 
sister of Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard 
Law school Lis, Eke D0. 
Princeton University 
William Robinson Matthews, builder of Prince- 
ton chapel and hospital M. S. in Eng. 
William Oxley Thompson, president emeritus 


of Ohio State University D. D. 
Bayard Dodge, president of American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, Syria D. 2D. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, physicist (cosmic 
rays), Nobel Prize winner D. Sc. 
Rudolph Matas, surgeon D. Sc. 
Paul Louis Charles Claudel, French Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. Litt. D. 
Andrew Fleming West, onetime dean of Prince- 
ton Graduate School Litt. D. 


William Mann Irvine, the late headmaster of 
Mercersburg Academy LL. D. (post obit.) 
Yale University 
Yu-chuen James (“Jimmie”) Yen, popular 
student of class of 718 M. A. 
Evarts Ambrose Graham, surgeon M.S. 
Very Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, of 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine D. D. 
Rev. Charles Reynolds Brown, dean of Yale 


Divinity School D. D. 
Paul Louis Charles Claudel, French Ambassa- 
. dor to the U. S. Litt. D. 
John Livingston Lowes, Harvard professor of 

English Litt. D. 
George William Russell (£), Irish poet, 

philosopher Litt. D. 
Gen. James Guthrie Harbord, president of 

Radio Corp. of America LL. D. 


Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 
College, U. S. secretary to Rhodes scholar- 
ship trustees LL. D. 

Otto Tremont Bannard, president of New York 
Trust Co., leader of Yale’s successful $20,- 
000,000 endowment drive LL. D. 

University of Wisconsin 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, onetime Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin studentt LL. D. 
Brown University 

Dwight Whitney Morrow, U. S. Ambassador 
to Mexico LL. D. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the General 
Electric Co. and Radio Corp. of America, 


co-author of Dawes pian LL. D. 
George H. Sherwood, curator of American 
Museum of Natural History D. Ed. 


Niagara University (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
William F. Kenny, contractor, donor of $20,- 
ooo, lender of $50,000 to the campaign 
fund of Alfred Emanuel Smith** LL, D. 
University of Delaware 
Paul Louis Charles Claudel, French Ambassa- 


dor to the U. S. Litt. D. 
Charles Lee Reese, vice president of du Pont 
Powder Co. D. Se. 


Hugh Martin Morris, Federal judge LL.D. 
Syracuse University 
William Preston Few, president of Duke Uni- 


*Those honored at earlier commencements 
were listed in Time, June 18. 

tHe arrived at Madison, Wis., via plane, ate 
waffles with his classmates. Said he: “. . . the 
most fun I have enjoyed in a year.” Not one 
of the 30 classmates present had known Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh when he was a student. 

**Governor Smith was present in cap & gown 
to see his good friend honored. Said he: “I am 
a F, F. M. man—Fulton Fish Market.” 
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Buffalo’s Inner Harbor 


- Burrato’s WATERFRONT 
makes it Truly a Wonderful City 


J _- of dollars 


were spent in the construction of the two great 
artificial waterways of the world—Panama and 
— Famous engineers gave the world their 

est. ° ° ° ° ° P 


§ The Great Lakes chain was a work of nature. 
And through this natural channel every year 
passes a Sreater volume of traffic than the 
combined tonnage of the Suez and Panama 
canals, greater than all the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States from Atlantic, Pac- 
ific and Gulf ports. P . ‘ 


§ Buffalo is the gateway in this connecting link 
between the country’s natural resources and its 
consuming centers. ts ‘ ¢ e 


* § Buffalo, with 37 miles of waterfront, is first 
of all Great Lakes ports in value of cargo 
and sixth t in the United States in ton- 
nage handled. - ° « * 


§ Transportation is one of the bridges over 
which Buffalo business is passing to a greater 
future. Come and grow with us. Write for 
information on industrial sites and business 
opportunities. Begin with a strong bank. 


Manufacturers & Traders 
—Peoples Trust Company 
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cA Taste of the Country 


Sun-swept verdant hillsides—golden 
notes of the meadow lark—the lure of 
out-doors—awakened appetites—how 
good things taste! 


Decker’s 
7own Zius Ham 


Made the good old-fashioned way 
from the choicest young corn-fed pork- 
ers—enriched with a cure that re- 
quires many weeks, and then a 
with the pungent fragrance of real 
hickory-wood smoke. It is not a can- 
ned couked ham. A taste of the coun- 
try, available to you, by ordering 
direct from us at soc a pound, de- 
livered. They weigh between 12 and 
16 pounds. We suggest that you order 
two hams: one to slice and one to roast. 


Decker's 


a 4 

Zawn Zius Bacon 

is made with the same infinite care. A customer 
wrote: ** . finest I have ever tasted. It has 
a tang of hickory smoke which I thought could 
never be again. It makes you think of hazy, 
smoky, boy-hood days on the farm in Indian 
Summer.”’ 


The weight is 5 to 6 Ibs. the flitch. The price 
is 60c a pound, delivered. If you are not delighted 
your money will be returned. 


“Special proposition for Country Clubs, 
Town Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. 
Write direct to us for detailed informa- 
tion.” 


JACoB E. DECKER & SONS 
Creators of 
TOWN CLUB HAMS & BACON ri 
Mason City, out in lowa ‘di 
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versity LL. D. 
Northwestern University 
Edward Price Bell, reporter (Chicago Daily 
News) LL. D. 
Matthew Lyle Spencer, director of School of 
Journalism of University of Washington 
LL. D. 
Carl Bismarck Roden, librarian of Chicago 
Public Library M. A. 
George and Gladys Dick, physicians D. Sc. 
University of Missouri 
Kimbrough Stone, Federal judge, son of the 
late Senator William Joel Stone LL. D. 
Walter Albert Jessup, president of University 
of Iowa LL. D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Ernest H. Schelling, pianist, composer 
D. Music 
University of Nebraska 
Charles Newton Gould, geologist D. Sc. 
Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) 
James Francis Coupal, personal physician to 
President Coolidge M. Sc. 
Charles Lanier Lawrance,, inventor of the 
Wright Whirlwind motor, president of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. D. Se. 


William Beebe, explorer, author D. Sc. 
John Livingston Lowes, dean of Harvard 
Graduate School L. H. D. 


Curtis Hoyt Dickins, senior chaplain of U. S. 


Navy D.D. 
Eva Le Gallienne, actress M. A, 
Amherst College 
Sam Higginbottom, missionary in India 
M. Sc. 
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PROFESSOR PoUND 
Her racket wins. 
(See p. 27) 
Lewis Perry, headmaster of Phillips Exeter 


Academy L. H. D. 
Frank Lusk Babbott, retired Manhattan man- 


ufacturer, (jute) philanthropist La.. 2. 
John Garibaldi Sargent, U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral LL. D. 








“Savior of South” 


The story has been told of a young 
school teacher who stayed up all night at 
his class reunion, talking. At dawn he 
shook hands with his comrade, Charles 
MclIvor, and they pledged themselves to 
lead the South out of the “bondage of ig- 
norance.” The young school teacher was 
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EpwIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN 


He shook hands at dawn. 


Edwin Anderson Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

That was before 1890. The South was 
more than 36% illiterate. Today the 
South is less than 5% illiterate. Hook- 
worm is no more. Industry is doing well 
—booming, if you ask the people of North 
Carolina. Schools are many and clean and 
well-manned. Universities are larger and 
prouder. . 

Of course, Edwin Anderson Alderman 
did not do all these things. But he took 
the stump, and his voice was sonorous. 
He asked for higher taxes and hence better 
schools. He got them, hissed though he 
was at first. Rockefeller and Rosenwald 
money began to go to work in the South. 
. .. And now magazine articlists call Dr. 
Alderman “the savior of the South.” 

There is little originality in the writings 
and speeches of Dr. Alderman. It is in 
fervor and organizing ability that he ex- 
cels. As president of the University of 
North Carolina (1896-1900), he not only 
whipped it up to New England standards 
but also reorganized around it the public 
schools of the state. Then he became presi- 
dent of Tulane University (New Orleans) 
and in 1904 went to the University of 
Virginia to be president, an office he still 
holds. 

His régime has been successful, partly 
because he blended efficiency with tradi- 
tion: it would have been dangerous to 
apply rigid card-index methods to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where Southern bloods 
are wont to loll on the lawn and contem- 
plate the architectural works of Founder 
Thomas Jefferson. 

President Alderman has gained the con- 
fidence of the alumni, some of whom re- 
garded him as a suspicious crusader in the 
early years. One graduate, a potent Man- 
hattan banker, has been in the habit of 
returning to the Virginia campus several 
times a year, just to talk with and listen 
to the sonorous and friendly President 
Alderman. Perhaps it was this banker who 
last week gave, anonymously, $5,000,000 
to the University of Virginia. Half of the 
income from this fund will be used for 
scholarships and fellowships. 
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Scored 


No swimmer was ever more photo- 
graphed than Mrs. Lotty Moore Schoem- 
mel, fat water-woman. Last week her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Grace Moore Shaw, told why: 

“She was brought from obscurity by 
clever publicity. . . . She thought more 
of a story or a picture than making a swim. 
I had to spend money on her to make her 
think she was being pursued by reporters, 
found it next to impossible to get my pub- 
licity-crazed sister into the water to train 
unless it was to the accompaniment of the 
click of camera shutters. She was so 
spoiled. . . . I spent money for private 
photographers. This was necessary as we 
were so far from Los Angeles that news- 
papermen came out rarely... .I1 want 
her to pay the $800 I spent on her. . . .” 








—— ¢--—— 


Fouled 


When one boxer fouls another the pro- 
fession of boxing is also fouled; when 
judges hand out a bad decision the pro- 
fession is given a figurative black eye. Last 
week in the sixth round of an elimination 
light heavyweight fight at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, Leo Lomski, round-headed Pole, 
hit hatchet-faced Pete Latzo in the groin. 
While Latzo writhed on the canvas the 
crowd rioted, felled one spectator with a 
cane, then trampled him until stopped 
by policemen. Two nights later, at Coney 
Island, N. Y., George Courtney, middle- 
weight, after thrashing David Shade for 
ten rounds, saw with amazement the 
referee give the decision to Shade who, 
barely able to sit up, smiled broadly but 
painfully with a cut mouth in a face 
pounded raw by blows and crimsoned with 
blood flowing from a cut over the left eye 
and on the bridge of the nose. 


ee 
Wightman Cup 


Enthusiastic critics have called Miss 
Helen Wills the greatest female tennis 
player in the world. Such critics forget to 
add to their definition two defining terms 
—‘“amateur,” for Mile. Lenglen, though 
she takes money for playing, still plays 
well; and “singles,” for no matter what 
Miss Wills may do when she is by herself 
on one side of a net she has never been 
very brilliant when there was anyone to 
help her. Last week in the Wightman Cup 
matches at Wimbledon Miss Wills demon- 
strated once more the need for these de- 
fining terms. In the singles she beat Mrs. 
Watson and Miss Bennett; little Helen 
Jacobs put out Betty Nuthall, but both 
Mrs. Watson and Miss Bennett beat skin- 
ny, brown-faced Molla Mallory, who was 
once unbeatable. Everything depended on 
the doubles. Playing with Penelope An- 
derson, Miss Wills kept looking around 
nervously to see if she was expected to 
take balls that dropped in the middle of 
the court. Unsure at the net, she stayed 
in the back court, hit her drives hard, but 
kept putting them out or in the net with 
the result that she and her partner were 
beaten, 6-2, 6-1. This is the first time the 
Englishwomen have won the Wightman 
Cup since 1925. 


Boats 


On a ferry pier in Manhattan a crowd 
of commuters waiting for the boat that 
would take them to Staten Island saw a 
line of small boats come round the curve 
of the harbor. They were racing, each 
boat a dark point capping a triangle of 
spray; the commuters looked on with in- 
terest. Suddenly one boat choked, caught 
fire; the men on board could be seen 
working wildly, throwing something on the 
burning engine. The other boats swept 
on, then in a feather of foam one swerved, 
capsized; a coast guard cutter raced out 
to pick up the men in the water, the crowd 
on the dock cheered. It was all, they saw, 
fine and exciting, dangerous, picturesque, 
good fun. 

Next day the commuters read in their 
papers how the outboard motorboats that 
they had seen had raced round Staten 
Island and how Baby Olds, piloted by 
D. W. Brewster, had won after Miss Prin- 
cess caught fire and the Corson upset. And 
they read how in all the waters fringing 
the continent little boats, big boats, sail- 
boats, motorboats, were being launched, 
sailed, raced. 

Outboard Motorboats last week lined 
up in Boston to race down the stretch of 
open water to the Cape Cod Canal, through 
the canal, Fisher’s Island and Long Island 
Sounds to Flushing, N. Y. Along the 
coast four destroyers and 40 Coast Guard 
boats were stationed to mark the course, 
help the disabled. Seventy boats jockeyed 
around the starting line until a cannon 
boomed. 

Calm seas, clear skies favored the racers 
impartially until they neared the canal. 








enjoy 


Portland 


Here a stretch of rough water called forth 
desperate efforts, threw two capsized 
sportsmen to the waiting rescue ships, 
gave a comfortable lead to a seaworthy 
Corker sea sled driven by Charles P. 
Stevens of Albany, N. H. Racer Stevens 
never lost his head. His time: 14 hrs., 
5 minutes, 37 seconds.* 


Sailboats of all sizes raced at Glen 
Cove, L. I., in the annual regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club. The tallest, slim- 
mest and most famous of them all, Harry 
Payne Whitney’s Vanitie, always sails 
against the Resolute and often wins. This 
time it won but was disqualified for fail- 
ing to cross the starting line properly. At 
Southport, Conn., Princeton beat Yale 
and Harvard in a race of eight-metre boats 
(see p. 34). 

“Steam Yacht ready for launching” 
said the telegram received in Cincinnati 
by Julius Fleishmann, yeast heir. It meant 
that his twin-screw, clipper stem, Diesel 
yacht, with its accommodations for 14 
guests, its lockers holding food enough for 
eight months at sea, its living room, smok- 
ing room, dining room, its owner’s private 
gymnasium, lounge room, and dressing 
room, its cold storage plant, its shining 
mahogany and brass, was standing at the 
head of a slide in Manhattan, worth $625,- 
ooo. Mrs. Fleishmann christened it. 


*Thirteen years ago Thomas Fleming Day, 
deep sea voyager, hung a one-cylinder Evinrude 
over the side of a twelve-ft. dinghy and chugged 
233 nautical miles from New York to Boston 
te test the reliability of the newiy discovered, 
much-Ccriticized outboard motor. A power cruiser 
accompanying the dinghy broke down twice, 
three times. Pioneer Day completed the course. 
His time: 52 hrs., 47 minutes. 


Maine 


Come to Portland and enjoy matchless 
views of the ocean and island-gemmed 
Casco Bay. Watch sunset over the White 
Mountains. Visit Longfellow’s Home. Play 
golf, fish, swim. Motor through glorious scenery 
from comfortable Portland headquarters. @Day 
trips to Old Orchard Beach, Sebago Lake and Songo 
River, Poland Spring, Cape Elizabeth, Falmouth Foreside, 
island and shore resorts of Casco Bay will make your vaca- 
tion memorable. Fine hotels offer special weekly rates. Ocean 


and lake-shore homes for rent. 


Send the coupon for any information 


you desire on routes by train, boat or motor and airport facilities. 





CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
30 CONGRESS SQUARE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
Please send booklets about Portland and Maine 


vacation lands 
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MEDICINE 


Swollen Joints 


Slap, slap, slap, for 3,600 times without 
a miss the fretting fists of William Ogden 
Heath, 27, of Garden City, L. I., struck 
the punching bag over his head. He was 
flat on his back, but not for virtuosity in 
bag punching. His hips and knees were 
stiff and painful from arthritis. Abnormal 
deposits of bone made them practically 
immovable. Drugs, vaccines, sun baths, 
oven bakings, changes of climate had done 
him no good. The disease had grown worse, 
and this back-side bag hitting was an in- 
telligent young man’s desperate effort to 
prevent his arm joints becoming swollen 
with the disease. 

Except for the wit of his gymnastics, 
his was not an usual case of arthritis. 
Doctors know very little about the disease. 
Yet the Romans suffered from it, by the 
knobby bones of their skeletons, and the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, even the Stone Age 
men who lived in French caves. 








William Ogden Heath’s case came to 
the attention of Dr. Fred Houdlett Albee, 

2, great orthopedic surgeon, professor at 
both the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and the University of Vermont 
College of Medicine, an Sc. D. as well as 
an M. D. 

Just as the War began Dr. Albee was 
demonstrating original methods of bone 
grafting in Germany, England and France. 
He kept on in the French military hospi- 
tals, and later in those of the A. E. F. His 
invention of replacing, by bone grafts, 
parts of the spine diseased by tuberculosis 
goes by his name. 

Dr. Albee believed he could ameliorate 
if not cure the Heath case of arthritis. 
Plan: To open up the knee and hip 
joints and scrape away the freak bone for- 
mation; to line the knee joints to prevent 
fraction with fat and connective tissue 
from the thighs; to replace the excised, 
but normal, bones and skin. That is what 
he did. 

And from that operation William Ogden 
Heath was recovering last week—pain- 
fully but hopefully. 


Character Witness 


Many bankers regard 


the possession and use 


of an American Appraisal 


as evidence of manage- 


rial acumen, foresight 


and conservatism. 
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BUSINESS 


Chain Stores 


Ever making greater sales, and by corol- 
lary greater profits, 20 chain store sys- 
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©Keystone 


Dr. ALBEE 


An intelligent young man was desperate. 
(See col. 1) 


tems—according to the compilation made 
last week by Merrill, Lynch & Co,, invest- 
ment bankers—sold $104,038,302 worth of 
goods this May, an increase of $18,612,195 
or 21.7% over May, 1927. 


. 4 ne 
California Creameries 


The largest dairy company in Southern 
California, the Los Angeles Creamery Co., 
last week by merger became part of the 
Golden State Milk Products Co. of San 
Francisco. Thereby the Golden State or- 
ganization became state-wide and the 
largest in the general dairy products and 
ice cream business along the entire Pacific 
Coast. Its stockholders are to increase its 
capital from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

— ea 
81.3% Open Shop 

The study of union, non-union and open 
shop labor conditions that Vice President 
Staunton B. Peck of the Link-Belt Co. 
concluded last week for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, naturally 
hoped to put a rosy lacquer on the open 
shop principle of employing labor, that is, 
of making no discrimination against union 
or non-union labor, just so that the union 
organizations do not pester the employers. 

Mr. Peck’s committee analyzed the em- 
ployment records of 187,390 U. S. manu- 
facturing plants, employing 8,383,261 wage 
earners. Building, mining and transpor- 
tation industries were ignored. Their mil- 
lions of workers are almost entirely union- 
ized, and their inclusion in the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ statistics 
would distort the open shop picture. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Peck’s findings were 
significant. In the industries investigated 
only 13.7% of the plants employed only 
union help, and these people comprised 
only 7.4% of those employed in all the 
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MILES AWAY... but completely 
in touch with all the vital facts 


These remarkable machines give you a 
true statement of your business every day 


ODERN accounting methods are making it 

easier for men to get their noses away from 
the business grindstone. The busy executive or 
head of a company can now leave his desk for a 
few days, and wherever he goes receive every day 
an accurate report of the facts and figures in every 
department. 

Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment subordinates can place in the 
mail every night, records of sales, production, 
inventories, shipments, accounts receivable and 
payable, cash balance and other vital facts. All 
posted to the minute. All presenting a true and 
complete picture of the activities at plant or office. 

Without adding a man to the payroll, Elliott- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Grom! Ot ern Goorin 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Fisher machines reduce the most complex ac- 
counting operations into a system of incredible 
simplicity and accuracy. They gather all the de- 
tails together and focus them in reports that can 
be grasped at a glance. No matter what system 
you use, the Elliott-Fisher will readily fit into it 
and simplify it. 

The story is as simple as the Elliott-Fisher 
method. Let us give you all the facts. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring our 


_ representative, who will quickly demonstrate how 


Elliott-Fisher will im- 
prove your business 
control. 











General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 












Name 





Address. 
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especially picked factories. Non-union 
factories numbered 11.9%, their employes 
11.3%. There remained the shining open 
shop plants—74.4%, with employes— 
81.3% of the gross total. 


— a 


Motor Mergers 


President Albert Russel Erskine of the 
Studebaker (motor cars) Corp. has a 
thriving $135,878,000 industry at South 
Bend, Ind. At Buffalo, N. Y., 450 miles 
away, President Myron E. Forbes of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. also has a 
not so thriving industry, with assets of 
$24,373,000. These facts, plus the rea- 
sonable inference that Studebaker might 
specialize on one grade of car and Pierce- 
Arrow on another, plus the further fact 
that President Erskine last week admitted 
he has been having informal conversations 
with President Forbes on the subject, in- 
dicated that a Studebaker-Pierce-Arrow 





An Investment Board of Directors 
to Guard Your Best Interests 


T will cost you noth- 
ing but a stamp and 
the time it takes to 
dictate a letter to get 
the investment sugges- 
tions that ten practical 
bankers and business 
men have approved for 
us. 


Yet this is but one of 
the safeguards which 
have built the Mort- 
gage & Securities Com- 
pany’s reputation of 
“Twenty-three Years 
Without Loss.”  In- 
vestors in every state 
of the Union know the 
expert supervision we 
provide. 


Circulars describing 
current offerings with 
attractive yields fur- 
nished upon request. 


Address Dept. D-3. 


Mortgage &9 


Securities Co. 
Dew Orleans <« Saint Loouizs 


merger was possible. But nothing definite 
has happened in that specific regard. 
President Forbes and President Edward 
S. Jordan of the Jordan Motor Car Co. at 
Cleveland, also have considered a joining 
of their companies. But that has been too 
nebulous so far for anything but denials. 
The Nash Motors Co. at Kenosha, Wis., 
also has been in merger discussions. But 
doughty President Charles W. Nash has 
been “sitting tight,” saying nothing. Last 
week he let it be known that behind locked 
gates and doors his engineers are rede- 
signing the Nash motor and body to im- 
prove speed and chic of present models. 


—©>—_ 
Stock Market Break 


Stock market prices broke last week. It 
was expected. Many causes can be ad- 
duced. But the chief is the fact that specu- 
lators had abandoned thought of the rela- 
tion of security prices to the earnings of 
underlying business ventures. 

It is inaccurate to say that any one se- 
curity issue started the break last week. 
But if one is to be set up as a black ex- 
ample it is the Bank of Italy. On the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles exchanges 
Bank of Italy stock broke 160 points— 
from 2843 to 125. Related issues acted 
likewise. Bancitaly dropped 86 points— 
195 to 109; Bank of America 120 points 
—270 to 150; United Security 80 points— 
245 to 165. In New York the drops in 
these issues were as great. 

Millions of paper profits disappeared. 
On one day New York Stock Exchange 
brokers handled 5,052,790 shares (a rec- 
ord number), New York Curb Market 
brokers 1,329,000. 

The following table indicates where the 
worst breaks occurred: 


Low High 
(Last (This 
week) year) 
Allied Chem & Dye........ 164 182% 
Amer International........... 90% 125 
ft > A. ie 0000893% 211 
Baldwin Locomotive .........235 285 
Se ree 66% 884 
Consolidated Gas ........... 138 170% 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........... 90 192% 
Dodge Bros class A.......... 12 24% 
LS ee 68 94% 
Kepmeral Motors... ....scccces 175 210 
Greene Cananea Copper....... 90 164% 
SS errr 53 65 
Internat Combustion Eng..... 51 72% 
Internat Tel & Tel........... 163 197% 
ls |” aaa 36 5834 
Nat’l Distillers Products...... 290% 5814 
—-. Jo 3S 166% 224 
Stromberg-Carlson .......... 46 74% 
Lit. "eee 136% 154 
Universal Leaf Tobacco..-.-.... 603% 85% 
Universal Pipe and Radiator... 15% 28 
Ward Baking class A......... 93 12 
Wright Aeroplane ........... 142 245 


$41,000,000 Cash 


Light, power, gas and traction com- 
panies operating in 98 New York cities 
were affected by a business deal last week. 
But the people in those cities felt no throb 
in the even running of their utilities. 

The New York Central Railroad owned 
two corporations serving several of those 
communities—the Mohawk Valley Co. 
(light, power, gas) and the New York 
State Railways. Operating in contingent 
districts is the Empire Power Co., and 
closely allied financially with Empire 
Power is President Ellis Laurimore Phil- 
iips of the Long Island Lighting Co. 

Mr. Phillips and Empire Power wanted 


the other utilities from the New York 
Central. They and representatives con- 
ferred with the Manufacturers’ Trust Co. 
of Manhattan and with W. C. Langley & 
Co., investment bankers. Together they 
figured what the property was worth and 
then dickered with New York Central 
officials. 

Last week the deal was closed. New 
York Central received $41,000,000 cash, 
a vast and potent sum. The others set 
about creating a new company to hold 
Mohawk Valley, New York State Rail- 
ways and Empire Power. 


—¢-—_ 


Canadian Woolens 


The manufacture of woolen and worsted 
cloths in the U. S. has been comparatively 
unprofitable, chiefly from this chain of 
causes: clothiers have believed that U. S. 
men and women will not buy much new 
clothing this year; so clothing manufac- 
turers have been buying as few bolts of 
cloth as they dared, and still be able to 
serve their retailer customers; so woolen 
and worsted weavers must cut their busi- 
ness close to demand; that leaves much 
machinery idle and forbids profitable in- 
crease of prices. Particularly hard hit 
in this way have been the three great 
U. S. woolen goods fabricators—American 
Woolen Co., Arlington Mills, Botany Con- 
solidated Mills. The newly formed Wool 
Institute has not so far been able to help. 

Although the same events affect the 
Canadian manufacturers, five of them last 
week attacked the situation by merging. 
Canadian Woolens and its subsidiaries, 
Milton Spinning Mills and Otonabee Mills, 
with R. Forbes Co. and its subsidiaries, 
Orillia Worsted Co., were the parties to an 
agreement whereby a new company—Do- 
minion Woolens & Worsteds Ltd.—will 
assume control of all. President of the 
Dominion Woolens & Worsteds is A. O. 
Dawson of Montreal, who has been Cana- 
dian Woolens’ president. 


AERONAUTICS 











Newfoundland to Wales 


Twelve men* had spanned the North 
Atlantic in heavier-than-air machines: no 
woman had succeeded. Great interest, 
therefore, centered on the flight of Miss 
Amelia (“Lady Lindy”) Earhart (Time, 
June 11) when at length her tri-motored 
Fokker Friendship left the water at Tre- 
passey, Newfoundland, headed toward 
Britain. Would she disappear from sight, 
sharing the fate of Mrs. Frances Wilson 
Grayson, the Hon. Elsie Mackay, Princess 
Lowenstein-Wertheim? Would she turn 
back as Viennese Lilli Dillenz had done? 
Would she be forced down as was Ruth 
Elder? 

Doubts were resolved, wonder ceased 
when the wires flashed word from Wales 
that Pilot Wilmer Stultz had guided the 
Friendship safely to a landing in the Burry 
inlet on the north side of the Bristol chan- 
nel. Observed “Lady Lindy,” casually: 
“We are short of gasoline.” She was right. 
The plane had used the last gallon of fuel. 


*Alcock, Brown, Lindbergh, Chamberlin, 
Levine, Byrd, Balchen, Noville, Acosta, Fitz- 
maurice, Koehl, von Hunefeld. 
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A “CLEMCO” Da Vinci Suite in the office of Mr. Joseph Rosenberg, Attorney, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Installation made by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 





Discard from Weakness 


Time flies. Conditions change. High geared production machinery has chased 
its slower, antiquated brother to the scrap heap. 

Now, seemingly unproductive modern office furniture lifts its head to be 
recognized. Old offices, assemblages of misfit pieces, are rapidly giving way 
to “CLEMCO” Matched Fine Office Suites which stimulate executives to 
more constructive thinking and planning. 

“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites are indicative of home comfort and free- 
dom, harmonious in appearance and feeling. Like well groomed men they 
inspire confidence in ability and organization. They promote good will and 
have a definite share in the sales work. 


“Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ a booklet prepared for executives, giving valuable 
information on Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning, etc., together with Office 








Plan Material and name of your ““CLEMCO” Representative mailed upon request 





THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 





Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Lucie Bedford, daughter of 
Frederick T. Bedford,* of Manhattan, 
yachtsman-president of Penick & Ford 
(Brer Rabbit molasses and syrup), grand- 
daughter of Standard Oilman E. T. Bed- 
ford; to Briggs S. Cunningham, Cincinnati 
scion. 








a ee 

Married. William Eugene Johnson, 66, 

famed blind-in-one-eye anti-saloon rallier; 

to Mary Bessie Stanley, widow of a 

deputy-rallier; in Syracuse. Mr. Johnson’s 

first wife was Lillie M. Trevitt, who was 
William Jennings Bryan’s stenographer. 








*Who, with George Oliver May, wealthy Man- 
hattan accountant, last week gave a trophy and 
prizes for the first intercollegiate yacht race. 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, in Norwegian 
eight-metre yachts, borrowed from the Pequot 
Yacht Club, raced a 6.9 mile course off South- 
port, Conn. Princeton’s boat won the cup; each 


* member of the crew a silver ashtray. 


Married. Zona Gale, 53, famed play- 
wright (Miss Lulu Bett, 1920), novelist 
(Preface to a Life, 1926) and short story- 
writer (Yellow Gentians and Blue, 1927); 
to William L. Breese, 63, wealthy hose 
manufacturer; at Portage, Wis., her birth- 
place. 

oo 

Married. Alexander Johnston Cassatt, 
grandson of socially famed Mrs. Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, and the late Penn- 
sylvania Railroad president, Alexander J. 
Cassatt of Philadelphia; and Cassandra 
Morris Stewart, debutante of last season; 


in Baltimore. 
ae 


Married. Mrs. Helen L. Howerton, 
mother of Major Mite, 18-year-old Ring- 
ling-Barnum midget; to Robert H. Craw- 
ford, Ringling-Barnum ticket-taker;. in 
Boston. 

— on 

Married. Elizabeth Stettinius, daughter 

of Edward R. Stettinius, partner, until his 





death in 1925, of J. P. Morgan & Co.; to 
Juan Terry Trippe of Manhattan, presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Airways, the 
Atlantic Gulf Carribbean Airways and the 
Southwestern Air Lines; at Locust Valley, 
Long Island. 

—<o—_ 


Married. Joan Higginson, daughter of 
Francis Lee Higginson, partner of Lee Hig- 
ginson & Co. (Boston investment bank); 
to Alexander Mackay-Smith of Manhat- 
tan; in Boston. 

— oo 

Married. Mary White Merrill, grand- 
daughter of Charles E. Merrill (Merrill 
Lynch & Co., chain store security special- 
ists) of Manhattan; to Armitage Watkins 
of Manhattan; in Manhattan. 

cee 


Reconciled. James Alexander (“Jim”) 
Tully, onetime boisterous tramp, later a 
prizefighter, most recently a writer (Jarne- 
gan, Circus Parade); and Mrs. Margaret 
Myers Tully. After a separation of five 
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How To Get More Out Of Life 


F you want to increase the length of your stride, the throw 
of your chest, become a partner in one of America’s estab- 


lished, essential enterprises. 


Of the many such concerns offering sound investment oppor- 
tunities, the Cities Service organization is the choice of some 
350,000 investors. 


Operating more than 100 subsidiaries and serving 3,000 com- 
munities with{the every day necessities of modern life, the Cities 
Service organization constitutes one of America’s key enter- 
prises. Millions of people, thousands of industries, and an army 
of motorists depend upon it for products in three great indus- 
tries—electric light and power, manufactured and natural gas, 
and petroleum. 


The confidence with which the 
investing public regards the 
securities of the Cities Service 
organization is best evidenced 
by the fact that its list of se- 
curity-holders is the second 


largest in the country. : ; : - ’ waee 
It is easy to invest in the Cities Service organization. If neces- 


sary you can pay a little down and a little each month. The 
size of the investment you make is of secondary importance. 
It is the end that counts—not the beginning. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“nao = = a a ae lier! 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. Time 625 l 
60 Wall St., New York 
Send for booklet ‘‘TPO-112” describing | 
the investment possibilities of Cities | 
Service Securities. 
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days they were reunited, due to the efforts 

of Cynic H. L. Mencken, Judge Benjamin 

Barr Lindsey, Novelist Rupert Hughes. 
—_—o— 


Appointed. Professor Young B. Smith, 
of Columbia University, to be Dean of the 
Law School. 

Elected. Felix d’Herelle, famed French- 
Canadian bacteriologist, discoverer of the 
bacteriophage (Time, Aug. 30, 1926); to 
the faculty of the Yale School of Medicine. 





Elected. James Simpson, 54, president 
of Marshall Field & Co. since 1923, to 
be director of the New York Central 


R. R.; to fill directorate left by the late | 
Depew, who died two | 


Chauncey M. 
months ago (Time, April 16). Only one 
other Chicagoan has sat on this board— 
the late James Berwick Forgan, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


eae eae 

Died. Basil Miles, 51, able economist 
and diplomat, for the last six years Ameri- 
can Administrative Commissioner to the 
International Chamber of Commerce; fol- 
lowing an operation; in Washington, D. C. 


os 

Died. Edwin Thomas Meredith, Iowa 
publisher of farm journals, U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture (1920-21), bitter opponent 
of the Brown Derby for the presidential 
nomination at Houston. Iowa failed, how- 
ever, to name him Favorite Son in the 
1928 primaries. 


—_©——_- 

Died. Dr. William Mann Irvine, 63, 
headmaster of Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., for the past 35 years; 
of cerebral hemorrhage; following his col- 
lapse a week ago at the commencement 
exercises of the school. 


. ———— . 
Died. John Enri dal Plaz, 63, president 
of the French Line, Grand Officer of the 








Legion of Honor; in Paris; after a break- | 


down probably due to over-work. 


. lag 
Died. Franklin Duane, 65, great grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin; of a heart at- 
tack; at his 45th reunion at Princeton 
University. Two days before, Robert Wil- 
son Patterson Jr., of the class of 1913, 
was struck by lightning, at Princeton. 


. re ee | 
Died. Mrs. Emmeline Goulden Pank- 


hurst, 69, organizer in 1903 of the Wo- 
man’s Social & Political Union, leader of 
window smashing, Cabinet-heckling Brit- 
ish Suffragists, often jailed, always re- 
leased after hunger striking; two days 
after the House of Lords had approved the 
bill lowering the age limit for women 
voters from 31 to 21; in London. 
ensigns 


Died. Dr. Maurice Bloomfield, 73, in- 
ternationally famed among philologists and 
orientalists, professor of Sanscrit at Johns 
Hopkins University, first to edit from the 
original Sanscrit the Grihyasamgraha of 
Gobhilaputra, and the Sutra of Kaucika; 
in San Francisco; of heart disease. 


Died. Charles Robert Wynn-Carring- 
ton, Marquess of Lincolnshire, 85, Ancient 
of English Liberalism, Joint Hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England, suc- 
cessively (1881-85) Captain of the Royal 
Bodyguard; (1885-90) Governor of New 
South Wales; (1892-95) Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household and (1905-11) 
President of the Board of Agriculture; at 
High Wycombe, England. 
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© Have you seen the latest. 
development tn visible records ? 
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Make sure by letting us put a Brooks Visualizer 
right on your desk where you can see—in a minute 
—the time and money-saving advantages of this 
equipment. You'll notice that every single record 
is visibly indexed and that any one can be found 
instantly. 





Observe that with the ‘‘Automatic Shift’”’—a great 
time saver found only on this equipment—you can 
quickly create a space for a new sheet at any point 
or take a sheet out and close up the space without 
removing any others from the prongs. 








Accounts receivable, stock, sales, in fact, most 
every business record is more easily handled in less 
space at less cost; is more accurate and useful when 
kept in Brooks Visualizers. Users—businesses like 
your own—know these facts to be true. 


Compare this method of keeping records to the 
manner in which you keep yours now. It will show 
where you can save time and money. 


Our representative can demonstrate in fifteen minutes in your 
own office at your convenience. Let us make an appointment, now. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
Offices in 67 Cities 
1245 Superior Ave. - - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto. 
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of your filing system can be imme- 
diately modernized with Vertex File 
Pockets. 

Every filing cabinet has over- 
crowded folders which completely 
upset the efficiency of the rest of 
the file—they slump down in the 
cabinet, their contents are mussed, 
torn and often misplaced and the 
worst part of it is that these folders 
are the very ones that are used the 
most. 


can be substituted for these sources 
of trouble just as fast as you desire. 

The only change involved is the 
transition from inefficient folders to 
pockets that expand as the papers 
increase, that always stand upright 
in the file cabinet, with their in- 
dexes in plain sight, and that are 
ready at all times for quick refer- 
ence to their orderly contents. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample pocket, if 
there is a bulging folder in 
your files. Send it today. 


Se eee ae ee ee ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘* VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in June 25 TIME. 


Name of Firm... 
Address..... 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring..... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Streets 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RELIGION 


Catholic Knighthood 


Last week’s news from the Vatican an- 
nounced that His Holiness had bestowed 
The Grand Cross of the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great upon Nicholas Frederic 











NICHOLAS FREDERIC BRADY* 


Only two orders are higher. 


Brady, Manhattan financier. Mr. & Mrs. 
Brady have been in Italy, and their U. S. 
friends could only cable them their ap- 
plause, for it was most fitting that of the 
handful of papal knightly orders that of 
St. Gregory the Great go to Mr. Brady. 

Pope Gregory XVI (1765-1846) created 
the order in 1831 and put it under the 
patronage of that first and greater Gregory 
(c. 540-604)—to reward the civil and 
military virtues of the subjects of the 
Papal States. But now, when the Papal 
domain is only a patch of land at Rome, 
the knightly requirements have been loosed 
by the Popes and made applicable to all 
the adherents of their spiritual hegemony 
Nicholas Frederic Brady, Grand Cross 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great does not become, by the investiture, 
a citizen of the Pope’s Roman temporal 
state. He remains a good U. S. citizen, 
appropriately rewarded spiritually for his 
great charities to Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, for his great courtesies to Roman 
Catholic dignitaries. 


Only two knightly orders of the Papal 
court surpass Mr. Brady’s Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. They are: 

1) Supreme Order of Christ instituted 
in 1319 as an active religious order for 
Portuguese knights and preserved today 
only as a titular papal honor. Though no 
U. S. personage holds the cross of this 
order, others honored with it include one- 
time (1919-22) President Dr. Epitacio 
Pessoa of Brazil and Prince Felix of Bour- 

*This is an authentic likeness of Nicholas 
Brady. Over his name in its May 28 issue, 
Time inadvertently published a picture of the 
late James Cox Brady, brother of Nicholas. To 
Mr. Brady, to alert subscribers, apologies—Eb. 
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bon-Parma, Consort of Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg (Time, April 
23). 

2) Order of Pius 1X intended fittingly 
to reward noble and conspicuous deeds 
meritorious before the Church and stimu- 
lating in their effect upon society; con- 
ferred also upon non-Catholics. Sole U. S. 
member is James Joseph Phelan of Bos- 
ton, created Knight Commander in 1926. 

Lesser Orders are: 

1) Order of St. Sylvester, reputedly the 
oldest and once most prized honor, of 
which there are no U. S. holders. In 1926 
Pius XI created His Excellency the Hon. 
Charles Dunbar Burgess King, President 
of the Negro Republic of Liberia, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order. 

2) Order of the Golden Militia (also 
called the Golden Spur) limited to a world 
membership of 100 knights. In the U. S. 
no holder; in Great Britain the Marquess 
of Bute, lord of more than 117,000 acres. 

3) Order of the Holy Sepulchre, re- 
putedly founded by Charlemagne. Edward 
Hearn, past national president of the 
Knights of Columbus, now living in Italy, 
and Frederic Kenkel of St. Louis are U. S. 
holders. 

For Roman Catholics who cannot attain 
the eminence of the orders, there are 
three medals of recognition. 





“¢—— 


Impious Buffoon 


“Another preacher prayed this morning 
and had to read his prayer. There hasn’t 
been a one that could make an impromptu 
prayer.” 

These were the words with which Buf- 
foon Will Rogers described the invocation 
of the deity at the sessions of the Repub- 
lican Convention (see p. 9). Will Rogers 
spoke without reverence but he spoke the 
truth. Four divines—an Episcopalian, 
a Catholic, a Hebrew and a Methodist— 
had prayed on four successive days with 
a great air of spontaneity but without lift- 
ing their eyes from the written page to 
God. Though extemporaneous outpourings 
could only reasonably have been expected 
from the Methodist, it was a pity, devout 
observers felt, that the appearance, at 
least, of immediate inspiration had not 
been affected. 

On further thought, it seemed to ob- 
servers that if it were necessary to truckle 
in this fashion to ignorant laymen, prayer 
might better be omitted at Republican 
Conventions. It would be Utopian to 
imagine that the hordes of greedy poli- 
ticlans gathered there would understand 
or even hear speeches addressed to their 
Father in heaven. Why then should rev- 
erend gentlemen of several sects hold up 
their faiths for a mockery by delegates 
who thought denomination was two words? 
Such a question was implicit in the further 
writings of that impious buffoon who crit- 
icized the preachers: 

“This one was a Methodist, and he 
wanted us ‘to look to the hills for wis- 
dom,’ and here we went and nominated 
Charley Curtis from the plains of Kansas, 
where a five-foot ashheap would consti- 
tute a precipice. 

“This preacher prayed for Plymouth 
Rock. Lord, it’s Boulder Dam we are 
after, now! There is no appropriation 
goes with Plymouth Rock.” 
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Rothschild Sons 


Tue RISE oF THE House oF ROTHS- 
cHiLp—Count Egon Caesar Corti—Cos- 
mopolitan ($5). 


The Family. “Remain faithful to the 
law of Moses. Remain united to the end. 
Consult your mother. Intermarry.” 

Thus an old Jew, to his five sons. The 
House of Rothschild, born in the Frank- 
furt Ghetto “between the city wall and a 
ditch,” was governed by rules as strict as 
those of a military academy. 

All the sons were faithful, and became 
in time the chief strength and support of 
the descendants of Moses. All the sons 
were united though they scattered to the 
ends of Europe for the first international 
banking concern. Probably they came 
from their magnificent palaces to see Am- 
schel the Younger, head of the House, and 
to consult the aged Gudula, Die Uralte, an 
illiterate Sibyl who had vowed never te 
quit her chair by the window “save only 
for the tomb.” Finally, although Count 
Corti does not note it, 46 of the descend- 
ants of Meyer Amschel had intermarried 
before the 19th century was out, in a burst 
of shocking eugenics and sound economics. 

As the family was fitted and welded, 
smoothed and polished, so was the For- 
tune. Little by little, Meyer Amschel 
wormed his way into the financial counsels 
of William IV, Elector of Hesse, until at 
length he held the strings of that ruler’s 
considerable money bags. The needs of 
princes first, and later the needs of govern- 
ments, were the opportunities of the 
Rothschilds. The wars of the Allies against 
Napoleon, the collection of the French in- 
demnity, the efforts of Metternich to 
crush every outbreak of liberal ideas—all 
these required money. The Rothschilds 
provided it, at a profit. 

This book, with its careful tracing of the 
Fortune’s growth in each successive Euro- 
pean crisis, is answer enough to the Water- 
loo legend. For years Europe believed that 
Nathan himself posted from Waterloo to 
London, took his accustomed place by a 
pillar on the Exchange and stood there, a 
picture of dejection and despair, while his 
agents bought what the world sold in 
frenzy, creating the Fortune in a single 
morning. Count Corti does not trouble to 
disprove the story; the Fortune was estab- 
lished long before Waterloo, and weathered 
the Napoleonic cyclone with its turbulent 
aftermath. 

Not that the incident would have been 
impossible. The House was never troubled 
by ethical problems except when integrity 
was obviously the best policy. Metternich 
made the brothers Barons; they bought 
and fawned their way into the society of 






TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 














NATHAN ROTHSCHILD 


“Princes in the parlor, pawnbrokers 
in the kitchen.” 


five capitals. But they remained shrewd 
money-lenders, with the noses and eyes 
of hawks, speaking and writing an uncouth 
jargon of many dialects of French, Ger- 
man, Yiddish. Count Corti quotes one 
contemporary comment upon a Roths- 
child: “King of Jews and Jew of Kings.” 
Another, better, he omits: “Princes in the 
parlor and pawnbrokcrs in the kitchen.” 

Parlor and kitchen together, the financ- 
ing of wars and the support of the bastard 
sons of kings, made the House of Roths- 
child master of a chaotic Europe for half 
a century. 

Bankers, reading Count Corti’s colorful 


record, will think of other mighty houses: ” 


Torlonias (Italy); Aguados (Spain) ; Fug- 
gers (Germany); Morgans (U.S.). Schol- 
ars may recall the tablets found on the 
lower reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates 
telling of the Egibi firm, financiers B.c. 
Cosmopolitans will write notes of con- 
gratulation to living Rothschilds: Zodlo- 
gist Lionel Walter, Bankers Anthony Gus- 
tay and Lionel Nathan, Soldier James A. 
(London); Physician-Yachtsman Henri 
(Paris). 


post- a: 
BEN BOSWELL 


The I, Newsmagazine 
25 West 45th St. THE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


CHILDREN AND Foots—Thos. Mann—Knopf ($2.50). 
Stories of sad beauty. (June 4) 

TRAINING 
Houghton Mifflin ($5.00). More Page. (June 4) 
LivinG 
($2.50). Oriental disillusioned. (May 14) 


A Mirror ror Wircues—Fsther Forbes—HHoughton 
y Mifflin ($2.50). Salem fantastics. (May 28) 


The Author. Count Egon Caesar 
Corti, descendant of a noble Lombard 
house, a former officer in the Austrian 
cavalry, was the biographer of Leopold I 
of Belgium and Maximilian of Mexico. 
In his researches, the name of Rothschild 
recurred. Intrigued, he assembled more 
than 20,000 documents for use in this 
book, began preparations for a second 
volume. 
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Sluggers and Politicians 


THe Gancs oF New YorxK—An In- 
formal History of the Underworld—Her- 
bert Asbury—Kunopf ($4.00). 

That five gangsters have recently threat- 
ened the life of Author Asbury, who also 
wrote Up From Methodism, indicates the 
deadly accuracy of his exhaustive history. 
Fortunately for Mr. Asbury, he knows the 
gangs of today have lost their former 
prowess, that their reputation is falsely 
bolstered by the sporadic brawls and kill- 
ings of quite another species—the boot- 
legger and dope-dealer. 

With the first great wave of immigra- 
tion, a century ago, the gangster appeared 
in Manhattan’s congested “Five Points” 
and “Paradise Square,” near the Tombs 
of today. Collect Pond was draining so 
poorly into the canal that is now a street, 
that respectable citizens left the swamps 
to low-class Irish and Negroes, companions 
in debauch. Fighting in their undershirts, 
with brick-bats, bludgeons, paving stones, 
knives and guns, the sluggers ganged up: 
Plug Uglies, Dead Rabbits (then slang for 
rowdy toughs), Shirt Tails, Roach Guards, 
Gophers. Besides aimless rough-house, 
just for the hell of it, they conducted elab- 
orate hold-ups with prostitutes as decoys, 
robbed ships in the harbor, pilfered the 
Hudson coast villages, wreaked vengeance 
on interfering rival gangs, and assisted 
forcefully at Tammany elections. This 
valuable service was munificently rewarded 
by police connivance, practical immunity 
from prison, and a generally healthful at- 
mosphere for thugs and thuggery. 

Hardly less contemptible than the pol- 
iticians were well-meaning preachers who 
hired gambling dens for prayer-meetings, 
and bribed notorious gangsters to attend. 
Amused and contemptuous, the gangs 
whirled merrily on down the broad way 
that leadeth to destruction, their activities 
culminating in the wholesale looting and 
burning and carnage known as the 1863 
Draft Riots (Lincoln’s conscription de- 
cree). 

This vivid exposé of gambling dens and 
brothels, with their picaresque inmates, 
falls short of melodrama without losing 
excitement. The faithful account of all 
the greatest gang leaders sometimes runs 
to a monotony of horrors, but is soon 
varied with naive tong wars, and prosper- 
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Book 


HOY, convivials! That 
famous “rogue ele- 
phant”—Trader Horn—is 
off again on an amazing 
literary rampage. He’s 
left Darkest Africa to go pirating with 
wild Norsemen in a Viking galley 

What a fascinating, lusty adventure 
story is this ‘‘Harold the Webbed—or 
The Young Vykings!”’ You hear the 
wail of the Viking sea horns, see the 
flash of fire-tipped arrows. You rove 
the seas and draw a bow on proud 
“Julius Seazer.”’ 

By candlelight, in the now celebrat- 
ed ‘‘doss house,’’ Trader Horn scrawled 
this tale of viking-lore during 
England's ‘‘dawnlight.’”’ And as the 
old wanderer says, “It’s for the 
wild ’uns from 16 to 60.’ Ahoy, con- 
vivials! To your bookseller! 


TrapeR Horn, Volume II, $3.50 
Volume I, $4.00 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER Publishers 
37 West 57th Street 


"HAROLD 
the WEBBED 


orThe YoungVykings” 


New York 





Earn Your Vacation! 
(See Page 40) 











Sterilizer and Carrier 


NEW and greater con- 

venience for the preparation 
and care of Baby's Food. De- 
signed by a baby specialist as an 
aid to busy mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles, nipples and 
utensils. Food may be prepared 
six feedings at a time. Always 
ready. No spilling. Container 
is seamless aluminum, beauti- 
fully polished. 


Handy for Visiting 


Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. Just the thing for auto or train 
trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum ‘“‘Sterilizer” with 
spring-lock handle; tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and 
aluminum funnel, gruel container, six 8-oz. oval nursing bottles with 
corks (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift. Price, with full 
instructions for use, $5.00 postpaid. (West of the Mississippi $5.50, 
Canada and foreign $6.00). Money back if not satisfied. 

Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descriptive folder free. 


THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 6T, 1140 Ohio Bidg. 





Patented April 19th, 1927 








ous “fences”—fat women who bought and 


Are 


sold the loot of robbers. 
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Dull Peregrinations 


CATHERINE—Paris — Princess Marthe 
Bibesco—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). This 
faithful chart of the peregrinations of high 
society in pre-War Europe is shocking evi- 
dence of just how pre-War dull those per- 
egrinations were. Rumanian born, but bred 
in democratic Paris, Princess Catherine 
marries an Austro-Polish count, who with- 
draws immediately to his round of mis- 
tresses, leaving his consort to make her 
rounds of pompous European courts. 
Though Franz Joseph, Wilhelm II, and the 
Czar are the objects of the princess’s 
irony, they prove as boring to her as to 
her readers. Not until she gets back to her 
beloved Paris, and a Parisian lover, does 
she come glowingly to life, and then in 
vain, such is the relentless requirement of 
her position. 

Princess Bibesco (not to be confused 
with the writer-daughter of Margot As- 
quith) presided at 18 over the Rumanian 
legation in Teheran when her husband 
was minister to Persia. She prefers living 
and writing in Paris. 
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The New Pictures 

The Lion and the Mouse. “Father, I 
love her” and “Now I must act” fell on 
the ears of the audience at the Vitaphone’s 
latest offering. They were uttered boldly 
and flatly by a weak-chinned young cine- 
mactor named William Collier Jr. He 
played the son of Wall Street’s rich and 
cruel lion (Lionel Barrymore). The girl 
he loved (May McAvoy) was the daugh- 
ter of an innocent judze that the lion had 
ruined financially. The throbbing drama, 
an old one, was arranged so that the end 
was happy. It was an unfortunate vehicle 
for the Vitaphone; the lines were terrible, 
making the audience laugh in tense mo- 
ments. The girl had a throaty voice. Only 
Lionel Barrymore sounded convincing. He 
is the Vitaphone’s best bet at the present 
stage of development. Women’s voices 
are the most annoying problem; they 
either take on a lisp, or else they sound 
husky. 

A Certain Young Man. Made two 
years ago, this film has just been released 
from cold storage. Ramon Novarro starts 
out with a monocle, a mustache, a high 
hat, a wife (Renée Adorée). In short, he 
is a smart Englishman. For the love of a 
U. S. girl (Marceline Day) he throws away 
the above accoutrements and woos her in 
the accepted manly fashion. The film 
should have remained in cold storage. 











Fools for Luck. Well, if it isn’t W. C. 
Fields and Chester Conklin, again. Good- 
ness me, how those boys are turning out 
the cinemae. This time, Mr. Fields is an 
oil stock salesman from the big city. He 
dupes the folk of Huntersville, including 
its richest inhabitant (Mr. Conklin). But 
Nature, happily, brings oil to Mr. Fields’ 





Toledo. Ohio | Jong dry wells. Slapstick, rather sour. 











You a retired man 


too busy to watch 
investments 


doubtful of pres- 
ent values 


a widow 


a young man and 9 

“coming” 2 

O matter who you are or what 

your problem may be, Diversi- 

fied Shares have for you a profound 

interest, based on safety, good in- 

come, prospect of increased values, 

freedom from care and detail, tax 
advantages, etc. 


Write for Booklet ro 
AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE 
CORPORATION 
New York 
LRT i oo RE Pr A ACIS SE OTT I 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


165 Broadway o a 








Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and _ exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


_ Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Practice Golf 





‘Tac 
HY sae 


IT PRACTO 

hard as you 
like—in the parlor 
or back yard. This knitted golf ball 
will not travel far and it can’t break 
anything. Looks like the real thing. 
An essential part of the true golfer’s 
outfit. 
Practice in spare time—cure bad golf 
habits. No caddy necessary. Why 
not surprise your friends by using 
PRACTO to develop top form? 
“PRACTO Makes Perfect.” 


Keep a half-dozen PRACTOS 
in your bag—price 25c each. 
For sale at all sporting goods 
stores, and sporting goods de- 
partments. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$1.00 direct, for a box of four PRACTOS. 


RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS 
2022 Lloyd Street 
Milwaukee Wis. 
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Old Williamsburg 


Half forgotten now except by well-in- 
formed tourists, the townsfolk of Rothen- 
burg, Bavaria, were mildly astonished one 
morning in 1631 when an invader rode up 
the hill from the Tauber River and an- 
nounced his intention of burning their old 
city. The burgomaster begged him not to 
do so; Tilly, the invader, listened patiently 
to these speeches and announced, accord- 
ing to the likely legend, that he would 
spare Rothenburg if its mayor would 
drink, at one sitting, a hogshead of its 
famous beer. The burgomaster, with relish 
rather than resolution, did so immediately. 
Rothenburg, since that happy day, has 
been threatened by no soldiery. Having 
defied Tilly, the town has defeated time, 
lazily-also, drinking beer and singing songs. 
The streets and houses stand now exactly 
as they stood in the middle ages. 

In the U. S., there is no town that re- 
sembles Rothenburg. Enforced by the 
harsh government of time, the blind stat- 
utes of growth or of decay are everywhere 
obeyed. There are, however, a few garri- 
sons, peaceful and rebellious, which refuse 
to acknowledge all of time’s taxations. 
One such is Williamsburg, Va., the Colonial 
Capital of Virginia, and the seat of the 
College of William and Mary. Sleepy and 
beautiful, darkened by huge trees, the 
town is full of old houses, old names. Here 
and there impertinent reminders of the 
present—high schools, garages, drugstores 
—have crept in to confuse its calm antiq- 
uity; last week John D. Rockefeller Jr. an- 
nounced that he would provide the money 
(up to $5,000,000) necessary for removing 
all such incongruous landmarks and for re- 
placing them with the houses that had orig- 
inally occupied their sites. The agent who 
secured this magnanimous donation, with- 
out the aid of a beer barrel, was Dr. 
William A. R. Goodwin, professor of Phi- 
losophy of Religion at William and Mary, 
director of Williamsburg restoration work. 

The Town. The capital of the crown 
colony of Virginia was moved from James- 
town to Williamsburg in 1699. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary had _ been 
founded in 1693 by royal charter; at the 
other end of the Duke of Gloucester 
Street, by the time the governing body of 
the cavalier colony arrived, the House of 
Burgesses had been set up. 

There began then, for the green metrop- 
olis, the busiest years of its never bus- 
tling history. The great gentlemen of the 
colony lived in houses along Duke of 
Gloucester Street or in their manors, sur- 
rounded by wide and fallow fields, outside 
it. The Raleigh Tavern became a flourish- 
ing hostelry, in whose stables Negroes 
lolled or fought with each other and in 
whose tap room Henry Wetherburn 
brewed his “arrack punch,” a stronger 
potion than the beer of Rothenburg. The 
tap room of the Raleigh was the lobby of 
the lazy capital; for a hundred years, al- 
most nothing happened in Williamsburg 
that could not be traced to that cheerful 
room where the Jeffersons, the Washing- 
tons, the Randolphs drank. 


The College was the second institution 





of higher learning in the colonies* and the 
first founded by royal charter. As a seat 
of education it catered to such sons of the 
great families who were not sent abroad to 
study and as a technical school to such as 
wished to follow professions in the un- 
tutored provinces. George Washington got 
there his surveyor’s license. The college 
had the first Law School in America, as it 
later developed the first School of Political 
Economy, the first History School and the 
first School of Modern Languages. 

In 1776, some of its members met to- 
gether in the Raleigh Tavern and estab- 
lished as a literary society the first Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, which met for bi- 
weekly discussions. This organization, 
which began more as a drinking club than 
anything else, was the first Greek letter 
fraternity. It spread as a learned society 
and became William and Mary’s most 
noteworthy contribution to U. S. educa- 
tion. It was at a meeting of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa that John D. Rockefeller Jr., one of its 
senators, was persuaded by William Good- 
win to open his purse strings. 

The campus of William and Mary con- 
tains the oldest group of college buildings 
in America, the Colonial College Quad- 
rangle. One of these buildings facing the 
Duke of Gloucester Street is the lone U. S. 
sample of the architecture of famed Sir 
Christopher Wren. The building was 
erected in 1697. Since then, it has burned 
to a shell, three times. The thick walls, 
low and level under a Georgian roof, have 
never crumbled. 

The other buildings follow its style. 
William and Mary has never permitted 
collegiate Gothic, pretty but entirely arti- 
ficial, or other fashionable novelties to 
confuse the staunch simplicity of its co- 
lonial tradition. 

The Restoration now planned, as it 
affects the campus, will consist of rebuild- 
ing such of the earliest halls as appear to 
be in a state of imminent collapse, of 
strengthening others, of putting up a few 
additions and enlargements. As it affects 
the town, the schedule is more complex 
and more difficult. Many of the old build- 
ings have been torn down for generations, 
their sites are cumbered now with ugly ex- 
crescences. Dr. Goodwin has already 
bought in $2,000,000 worth of town prop- 
erty and on this he will reconstruct Wil- 
liamsburg as it originally appeared. 

The foundations of the first theatre in 
America will be used for a replica of the 
original; the modern First National Bank 
which stands in the way of the debtors’ 
prison will be demolished; the octagonal 
tower called the “Powder Horn,” which 
stands opposite the old courthouse, will be 
improved by razing some modern build- 
ings which surround it. 

The Sponsors. Dr. Goodwin is sup- 
posed to have contemplated the restoration 
of Williamsburg ever since he spent six 
years there as pastor of the Bruton Parish 
Church from 1902 to 1908. At the head 
of its operation will be a corporation; at 
the head of the corporation will be Arthur 
Woods, of Harvard and onetime (1914- 
18) New York City Police Commissioner, 
friend to John D. Rockefeller Jr., and at 
present actively engaged in the affairs of 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


*The first was Harvard (1636). 
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Francis T. Christy, a member of the legal 
firm of Murray, Aldrich & Roberts, will 
be vice-president; Dr. Goodwin will be 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The building contractors, who recently 
erected the spectacularly modern Greybar 
Building, will be Todd, Robertson, Todd 
Engineering, Inc. The Todd of these com- 
panies is William Todd, friend to Rocke- 
feller. 

The architects who have been selected 
for the difficult and important business of 
giving Williamsburg the appearance it had 
200 years ago are the comparatively ob- 
scure alliance of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
of Boston. Their previous works are few, 
but they illustrate an adroit understanding 
of the Colonial manner. The Greenough 
School in Dedham, Mass., The Waban 
School in Newton, St. Paul’s Church in 
Newburyport, Mass.—these are neat ex- 
amples of the trim New England style 
which indicate that the architects will be 
able to manage as fluent an interpretation 
of the more expansive symmetry that was 
popular in the South. 
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“LORD SEAVER” 





AMERICA’S SMARTEST GLADSTONE 


5S Bags combined in one at practically the price of one: —A 
Gladstone Bag, Suitcase, Traveling Bag, Brief Case, Shoe Bag. 


2 Colors:—Black or rich Brown. (State Preference) 


(A) (A) Two spacious compartments: One compartment may be 

used for clean clothes; the other for soiled clothes! 

(B) Center partition separating (A) and (A). Keeps contents of 
each compartment neat, tidy and Srdertel 

(C) Shirt Pocket with extra wide bellows D) Pocket for Toilet 
to accommodate MORE Shirts! ( Accessories. 

(E) Brief Case Pocket for manuscripts, stationery, reports, lay- 
outs, wallet, cc rtalogues, pens, vencils, ete. ‘ay be used for 
ties, collars, handkerchiefs, socks. 

(F Shoe Bag with drawstrings. Folds compactly. Rooms s shoes eee 
soiling clothes. You simply MUST see **LORD SEAVE 

appreciate it. ‘‘A place for everything — Everything in ite 
place!’ Pack and unpack in half the time! 


SOLD DIRECT! FREE TRIAL! 


LADSTONE Bags t: re the ‘‘dictate of fashion’’ — the 
**hei; wd of travelin; ee Te choice of expe- 
rienced travelers. RD SEAVER’’ he ‘‘aristocrat’’ of 
GLABSTONES! GENUIN cowhide, Tichiy y grained: welted soft 
sides; IMPORTED owe lining; prose steel frame that 
makes GLADS: astonishingly LIGHT! English tailored 
lines with that indefinabie air of *‘class!’’ You never saw such 
a handsome, roomy, lgnt-welght , Bracticn Gladstone Bag! 
Compare ha 0 Case in appearance, construction 
features! Enormous orders for leather coupled: with ¢ 35 
our economical ‘‘Direct-by-Mail’’ method makes 


3 _&s _ oes os nation. n-wide 
] MONEY in ‘Advance! NOTHIN NG 


° . on Delivery! Wesend Glad- 
”» e Stone Bag to Teep — persons 
for 10 Days’ 

0 Dave aly FREE! 
SS 
If pleased yc 0 ry iN Ti HLY Plan: 
or if you pre ~ A. _—- - vend o f 10 
DAYS. deduct $2.40 and end ( heck or 
Money, Order for $26.95 in F 
SETTLEMENT. Oaherect ise see Lh 
Order NOW at this Special Price! 


Importers. International Mail-Order House 
2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’ 
aes WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, , aASS. 
Sole Distributors of ‘*LO. RD SEA 

Gentlemen—Send me **‘LORD SE AVE R'’ G L coe BAG | 

for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL on your ‘‘NO Money in Advance—NO 

Money on Delivery’’ Plan. 
Color Desired _ | 





| NAME 


aoDRESS__ EEE 
Clip and mail this Adv, NOW. If a new custe pmuer F please tell us 
something about yourse ely. We will appreciate pi respect the 
| information. THANK YOU! Time 6-25-28 
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Courtesy Union Pacific System 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 
11 Day Trip to 
YELLOWSTONE! 


ERE is the ideal short vacation tour. 
H Into eleven days you can crowd the best 
travel-vacation the whole U. S. can offer. 

You will see all the wonders of Yellowstone, 
for this eleven-day tour is complete. You will 
have no expense, no detail of travel to worry 
you. Yours will be a carefree, expense-free 
vacation. 

Days you will be hiking, or sightseeing in 
powerful, comfortable motor-cars. Nights you 
will spend in Yellowstone's hotels and lodges. 
And cool night air in the heart of the American 
Rockies—7,500 feet above sea level—means 
sound sleep for the traveler. 

Yellowstone's natural wonders are weird and 
wild. It offers a longer list of astonishing sights 
than any other half-dozen places in the U. S. 
Here are a hundred geysers, 4,000 hot springs, 
mud volcanoes, mineral springs and exquisitely 
colored pools. Here are bears, vast herds of 
elk, the bighorn sheep and wild bison. Here is 
the wonderful Painted Canyon, Amazing Falls, 
Shoshone Dam and Canyon. And returning 
home you will stop off at Salt Lake City for a 
swim, and you can't sink, at Saltair Beach. At 
Denver another side-trip will take you through 
the city and famous Denver Mountain Parks. 
Could any other eleven days equal these for 
sights and excitement? This is a regular Union 
Pacific Railway Tour. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which 
makes this delightful expense-free vacation 
=— simply fill in and mail the coupon 

elow today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


New York Cleveland Chicago 





John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me at once complete details regarding 
your Yellowstone Vacation-Trip Plan. 


Name 


Address 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





Henry Ford emerged from a 1928 
model Ford sedan to browse in the antique 
shop of Mrs. L. A. Eaton at Conneaut, 
Ohio. His browsing cost him $1,100; cost 
Mrs. Eaton practically her entire stock. 
Strict prohibitionist, Collector Ford defied 
the Volstead law, bought a bottle of Mil- 
waukee beer, vintage 1848. Two days later 
Ford employes celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the Ford Motor Co. by working. 

Wilhelm II, onetime Kaiser and All 
Highest, observed at Doorn, last week, 
with a simple devotional service the 4oth 
anniversary of his ascension to the Im- 
perial and Royal Thrones of Germany and 
Prussia. General Fink von Finkenstein, 
one of the four personal adjutants of Wil- 
helm II, said to correspondents: “His 
Majesty’s life is full of activity. He keeps 
us all busy. Hundreds of letters are re- 
ceived and answered daily.” 

a 

Henry H. Rogers, Jr., grandson of 
John D. Rockefeller’s old partner in 
Standard Oil, son of the yachting Colonel, 
brother of beautiful, sensational Millicent, 
onetime Countess Salm and now Mrs. 
Arturo Ramos, does not object to dirty 
finger-nails. In the Cleveland laboratory 
of Engineer E. M. Fraser, helping perfect 
an electric drive for automobiles, young 
Rogers, Oxford graduate, declared: “I 
would rather cast a generator part than 
anything else I can think of.” 

Jacob Ruppert, brewer, owner of the 
New York Yankees, vowed last week he 
would never marry. Said he: “A hundred 
years from now there will be no mar- 
riages. . . . The only way marriage can be 
a success is for the husband and wife to 
live separately and see each other only a 
few times each week. ... Married 
women are the most successful companions 
in the world—for the bachelors. .. . If 
it becomes necessary for me to find com- 
panionship, I'll go to an Old Man’s home.” 











¢——_ 





Andrew Jackson Gillis, rowdy mayor 
of the city of Newburyport, Mass., was 
fined $500 last week for destroying New- 
buryport trees without a permit. He 
pleaded an honest concern for Newbury- 
port traffic conditions. He appealed. 
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Harry F. Byrd, governor of Virginia, 
telephoned from the capitol at Richmond 
to Paris for the purpose of telling Julian 
Green that his novel, The Closed Garden, 
was great and to invite him to return to 
Richmond as guest of the Byrds. Novelist 
Green, Virginia native, does his writing in 
France. 








Feodor Chaliapin, famed basso pro- 
fundo of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, being entertained by the Berlin Ac- 
tors’ Club, was asked to amuse his hosts 
with a specimen of song. He arose but in- 
stead of singing, delivered a brief address 
on his life. “Sing, sing!” shouted the bad 


actors. Chaliapin drew a charcoal cartoon 
of himself which amused his audience but 
did not stop their demands for song. 
Chaliapin rose a third time, went through 
the motions of an aria, puffing his chest, 
swinging his arms, opening and shutting his 
mouth like a large Russian goldfish, with- 
out making a sound. After the perform- 
ance was over, he said that he could not 
sing for nothing because of his contracts. 
i 

Justice Edward James Gavegan of 
the New York Supreme Court labored six 
days and rested on the seventh, labored 
again six days and on the second seventh 
counted his labors. In the fortnight he 
had called 18,146 cases to his bar. Four 
out of five he was obliged to continue. Yet 
the nearly 4,000 cases of which he dis- 
posed represented amazingly expeditious, 
probably record, court action. 

———_ 

Edward Sanford Martin, 72, retired 
as chief editorial writer for Life. He 
wrote Life’s very first editorial in 1883, 
saying: “We wish to have some fun in this 
paper and to have it as nearly of the right 
sort as may be.” Since then Mr. Martin 
has written nearly every editorial that ap- 
peared in Life. His last words were: “And 
another thing! When you are out in the 
shopping district, do you sometimes get a 
disagreeable sensation of everything being 
for sale? Well, this present world is rather 
too much that way. Maybe that is on the 
way to being mended also.” Elmer Davis, 
38, succeeds Mr. Martin on Life’s editorial 
page. ‘ 
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John Rockefeller Prentice, grandson 
of John D. Rockefeller, received the de- 
gree of B. A. from Yale University. The 
press gave him more space than any other 
graduate of the year 1928. It was recalled 
how he was suspended from Yale in 1920 
for cutting too many classes, how he went 
to work as an office boy in Boston, how he 
returned to Yale in 1924, earned his ex- 
penses by being a night telephone operator 
at the New Haven Hospital, won prizes in 
oratory, Latin and all-round scholarship. 
He now plans to study law at Yale. 








General Umberto Nobile and friends 
were last week being rescued. Ice breakers 
from Norway and Russia, airplanes from 
Italy and France, Finland and Sweden, 
sought to batter their way to three moving 
targets on the Arctic ice packs. From the 
chaos of radio messages, authentic and 
faked, which told of the disaster to the 
expedition of Polar Pilgrim Nobile, these 
facts at length emerged: Pilgrim Nobile 
with five companions, one seriously in- 
jured, was perilously adrift on an island of 
blinding ice, which was growing steadily 
smaller as water channels opened; seven 
men, cast loose in the airship after the 
wreck, were lost to the world; three were 
attempting to reach the mainland on foot. 

Ships and planes, heading north, brought 
food, medicines, snow glasses, gum boots, 
guns. Unlike Eskimos, Italians cannot 
trap seals by hand, find it difficult to bag 
pelar bears. Unconfirmed reports said the 
thiee Arctic pedestrians were safe aboard 
an ice breaker. Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
not on speaking terms with Pilgrim Nobile, 
forgot personal enmities to lead a rescu 
expedition. ’ 
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Think of this: no matter- where you 
bought ‘your Protected Seiberling All- 
Tread Tire—no matter how far afield 
you have traveled, a Seiberling Dealer, 
wherever you may be, is ready to 
make good the pledge inscribed on the 
Seiberling Tag—eager to collaborate 
in safeguarding your pleasure in the 
transaction begun back home. 
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Made under the direction of F. A. 
Seiberling, designer and builder of over 
50,000,000 tires, Seiberling All-Treads 
are distinguished by their one-piece 
tread from bead to bead, their side- 
bars for sidewall protection, their 
generous quantity of materials—twenty 
per cent more rubber, twenty-five per 
cent stronger cotton. And today, when 
used in passenger car service, they are 
protected, for a full year, against any 
additional expense due to accident or 
to road hazard. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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vanishing Frontiers 
An kditorial by F. A. Seiberling 


Gone are the old frontiers! They have vanished 
before an army of travelers such as the world 
had never known. Over hundreds of thousands 
of miles of paved highway we travel with never 


a barrier from coast to coast—from Maine to 
New Mexico. 
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And vanishing, too, are old frontiers of custom 
and of commerce. 

A new idea for rendering service to our motor- 
ing millions, once found practicable, overnight 
becomes a nation-wide institution. 

Today, in any one of the five thousand cities 
and towns of the United States in which there 
is a Seiberling dealer, YOU CAN BUY A SEIBER- 
LING ALL-TREAD TIRE FOR PASSENGER CAR SERV- 
ICE WITH FULL ASSURANCE THAT YOU WILL NOT 
HAVE TO SPEND ANOTHER PENNY ON THAT TIRE 
FOR A FULL YEAR, AND THAT ANY SEIBERLING 
DEALER, ANYWHERE, WILL GLADLY FULFILL THIS 
PROMISE OF PROTECTION AGAINST DAMAGE DUE 
TO ACCIDENT OR ROAD HAZARD. 

Because of our confidence in our product, of 
interest in its performance, our service extends 
beyond the factory gate, beyond the dealer’s 
store. In the new relation of maker and user 
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these are vanished frontiers. 








The night before the Glorious Fourth 


Next Tuesday evening the 
Seiberling Singers will 
broadcast a program of 
AMERICAN MUSIC from 
WEAF and through thirty 
stations of the Red Chain. 
You’ll find fresh beauties 
in their new arrangements 


of familiar melodies, and 
you will enjoy the tuneful 
works of our modern Amer- 
ican composers. 

Don’t forget — Tuesday 
evening, 8:30 Eastern Day- 
light Time. Tune in on this 
delightful program. 
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Red and Green Lights 
on Every Highway 


Traflic signals flash in every town 
and city. And every start and 


stop grinds off rubber. 


Hood tires are built to meet 
these modern conditions. To give 
more satisfactory mileage, com- 
fort and safety . .. even with the 
higher speeds, smaller wheels, 
four-wheel brakes and the quick- 
er starts and stops of present-day | 
motoring. 

Made by 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Hood tires are worth more 


hecause they give more 


for the Hood Arrow 


[} [RUBBER FOOTWEAR] [CANVAS SHOES | { PNEUMATIC TIRES] { SOLID TIRES | [ HEELS - SOLES - TILING | | | 


HOOD THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUC TS 
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